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Domestic Architecture—An Experiment in 
Scotland. 


OT long ago mention was 
made in these pages of a 
house erected in Merchis- 
ton-park, near Edinburgh, 
by Mtr. Gowan, and of a 
paper descriptive and illus- 
trative ofthestructure, read 
by that gentleman before 
the Scottish Architectural 
Institute. Experiments, 
founded in reason and in- 
telligently carried out, can 
scarcely fail to be valuable 
to the community, what- 
ever the result may be to 
the individual ; and our 
readers will thank us for 
placing before them the 
result of that made by 
Mr. Gowan. We have 
engraved a view of the 
house from a photograph,* 
and avail ourselves of the 
owner's paper to show the 
ideas that influenced him. Two 
very valuable, though of course 
not new, principles are urged,—- 
that the interior should be 
so arranged as best to meet the 
requirements of those who are 
to occupy it ; and that the ex- 
terior should be designed with a view to the 
proper application of the materials at hand. 
He dwells upon the value of designing upon 
geometrical lines, not only with reference to the 
production of order and regularity, but as 
bringing out all the doors, windows, and finish- 
ings of one uniform size, and so admitting of 
their execution by machinery, at a considerable 
reduction of cost. The stone obtainable in his 
neighbourhood required the adoption of random 
rubblework, thus using up the waste stone from 
squared masses, and then to bind this together 
a light material was used, hewn without much 
ccuracy, to please the eye. 


“Tn the country,” says Mr. Gowan, “where small 
houses suitable for agricultural labourers and others 
have to be provided, and where economy in the use 
of material is a chief requisite, it is of the first 
consequence that the truthful application of the 
material in the district should be scrupulously 
attended to; and there is no part of the country 
where proprietors or others have to go far to find 
material fit for building purposes.” 





It is no uncommon thing for an architect or 
builder to carry stone from a distance, while 
material equally fitted for the purpose is 
lying at hand, or, if not seen above ground, 
could be brought to light by studying the run 
and lay of the strata in the vicinity. 


“T have given my attention for some time to 
the proper and economical use of materials for 
building purposes, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that architects and builders have much to 
learn in the way of using truthfully and econo- 
mically the material which in almost all places is 
to be found. When an architect is employed to 
design a building and furnish specifications, he 
too often adopts some favourite style of building, 
and a stereotyped specification, which, not being 
applicable to the district from which he has 
to get his material, involves a great and 
unnecessary expense; and in consequence the 
building comes to too much money, and, to get 
it to go on, the accommodation must be curtailed ; 
or, if be the case, and one or two are 
built at the increased expense, it has the effect 
of d ing others from anything of a similar 
kind. In fact, I have known a proprietor use 
stone from a sale quarry at a distance when stone 
of as a quality was to be found almost under 
the site of the building he was erecting.” 


The writer says he had no desire in design- 
* See p. 169. 





ing his house to create a novelty; all he 
wished to do was to erect a building which, 
without borrowing from any example, would 
test, in a practical way, what he could attain 
by a truthful use of materials worked out on 
certain geometrical lines. He also wished so 
to dispose the colour of the materials as best 
to show the details of the structure. The 
several objects he endeavoured to secure shall 
be set forth in his own words :— 


“1. That the principal rooms of the day por- 
tion of the house should be so situated in respect 
of aspect as to command the best views of the 
locality and the greatest share of sun-light, and, 
at the same time, be so placed that they shall all 
have ready access from a corridor or saloon, which 
would have the same importance in style as the 
rooms to which it forms the entrance; and these 
rooms should have, also, a ready access to and 
from each other. In the case of the dining-room, 
the servants’ access should be distinct from that of 
the public. 

2. That the kitchen and servants’ working 
apartments have a distinct and separate portion 
of the building allotted to them, so placed as to 
give the servants private and ready access to the 
day and night portions of the house, and also 
ready access to the principal entrance-door, 


saloon. 


access from the stair-landing or lobby. I have 
secured what is desirable in this respect by making 


lobby, which is lighted and ventilated by a well- | 
hole up to the roof, which also supplies light and 

ventilation to the attic rooms. 

4. To have the children’s sleeping and day 

rooms placed on one side of the building, and, at 

the same time, convenient to and distinct from, | 
the chief bed-rooms. 
5. To place the closets belonging to each de- 

partment of the house in such situations as, while 

admitting plenty of light and thorough ventila- 

tion, will secure convenience and privacy.” 


As the subsoil on which this house is erected | 
was of a very damp and retentive nature, the 
whole area of the building was drained toa 
depth of 4 or 5 feet. This was done to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the effect which free- 
stone has, by capillary attraction, of sucking 
up the moisture from the soil on which the 
foundation of the building rests ; and further, 
as there was a vacant space of 4 or 5 feet 
from the surface of the ground to the first- 
floor level, this space was ventilated by admit- 
ting fresh air from the exterior at one point of 
the building, which found an outlet into a re- 
ceiving chamber connected with the kitchen 
flue, which is made of cast iron. To prevent 
this cold air from finding its way into the | 
rooms, the whole of the deal-floored apartments | 


on the ground-floor were pugged. | 


without having to pass through the corridor or | 


3. That the principal sleeping-rooms be of a! 
large size and high in the ceiling, and have easy | 


the principal bed-rooms enter from a spacious | 


more elaborate specimens of the decorative 
Gothic, and which are so richly delicate, and yet 
so constructively correct. 

As architectural efforts in the shape of design 
are preduced at the present time, it is an 
matter to dispense with such a principle ; but we 
must recollect that the men from whom we 
borrow had in the beginning to adopt some such 
fixed rules, and by the aid of modelling or other 
practical methods to work out what was to them 
an original design. It may be said that an 
architect who has a true genius for his profession 
requires no such aid to guide him in the develop- 
ment of his ideas, and would feel himself tram- 
melled by any such restrictions. But this I deny, 
because I hold that no science can be perfected 
unless it rests upon certain fixed principles.” 


The writer urges that an architect who has 
this higher genius for his profession should 
look into the leading can da of his art, and, 
by the truthful application of material, seek to 
create a design which would bear undoubted 
marks of originality on the face of it. 

We shall not annoy Mr. Gowan if we do not 
| offer any great admiration of the external ap- 
ep re of the house he has raised, because 
ihe himself does not point to it as anything 
‘more than the result of a first experiment :— 





“In dressing the stones thus roughly, and by 
the use of one simple geometrical form of mould- 
ing, and without anything in the shape of carving, 
| I have endeavoured to produce a rich effect by the 
frequent repetition of this moulding wherever 
such was necessary, and causing it to take new 
conformations as the respective necessities of the 
positions required. 

Clothing over in this way the framework of the 
building, and where it would enhance the con- 
structive effect, I have given prominence to cer- 
tain leading or radical lines of the skeleton. The 
windows stand out as separate designs, springing 
from the lower base of the building, and extend- 
ing to the apex of the tympanum ; and while they 
form integral parts of the skeleton of the building, 
they contribute to the general effect.” 


We give the ground-plan of the house : the 
dining-room is 24 feet by 16 feet ; the drawing- 
room the same size ; the business-room 20 feet 
by 14 feet ; the hall 18 feet by 14 feet ; and the 
staircase 12 feet square. Hot water and gas 
are laid on to the various parts of the house. 
The water from the roof appears to be brought 
down by pipes inside the walls; while, im- 
pressed with the importance of ventilating the 
drains,—of preventing what at times necessarily 
occurs under the ordinary arrangement of 
drains, the escape of deleterious gases into the 
house, to the injury of its inhabitants,—a flue is 
provided, which is ¢arried up as high as the 
top of the chimney-shaft. 





ART, NOT STYLE.* 
Under the heading “ Pagan?” the author of 


He proceeds to show how the external | the volume that we were noticing last week, first 
features and outlines of the building are observes that the medley of existing architecture 
brought out by the semicircle and the angles | is an expression of our social condition, in which 
of 224 degrees, 45 degrees, and 674 degrees :— | he finds much to animadvert on,—for example, the 

zs : | pretence, as he regards it, that our system of law 
“The geometrical lines I adopted were 2 feet js founded in Christianity, though we have 
squares, the building on the whole being mul- | admitted “the professed unbeliever to share in 
tiples of that scale, or aliquot parts of it. The the enactment of law,” &c. The question is, he 
same lines which fix the internal arrangement of | says, whether the characteristics of the Italian 
the plan were carried up on the face of the build- | style are such as render it a true expression of our 
ing, so that, working on these lines, and ad-/| ational life in the future. He calls the Italian 
mitting only of the necessities of the building for | nothing more nor less than an extended applica- 
the production of the architectural features, I | tion of the late Roman,—all the characteristics of 
have succeeded in realizing to some extent the it being in the Pantheon,—assertions which only 
idea I had in my mind’s eye before | commenced | prove his entire ignorance of the styles. Perhaps 
the erection. | he will be able to show, should his work come to a 
This idea of designing upon squares and fixed | second edition, the likeness between the Pantheon 
angles, although new to me, must have been, lam and the Farnese Palace, or the Library of St. 
convinced, known to the master masens who pro-| Mark, or the Strozzi. The statement that the 
duced the best examples of those styles of archi- | [talian is incapable of verticalism would be more 
tecture which we so much admire. These lines | deserving of examination: it may be that the 
are more observable in the Gothic than in other! old style does not attain that characteristic, 
styles : the more rich and elaborate the design, the | though some have expressed a different opinion ; 
easier it is to trace the leading lines of the struc- 


ture. 

From the experience I bave had in drawing out 
the details of this building, I can understand how 
our old master masons were able to revel in end- 
less design and combination of figures. 

Apart altogether from the facility this system 
gives to the architect in combining the different 
parts of his design, it leads more effectually than 
any rule of thumb principle can, into that variety 
of form and device, so apparent in some of the 





what has been done, however, is not the question, 
but what may be; and it might be more 
accurate to say that for the future, any style 
started from is capable of becoming anything. 
We showed in a recent article, how serious is 
the mistake made by writers who, having only 
knowledge of a limited field of the past, regard 
this chiefly in an antiquarian point of view, and 
do not quite reach to the conviction that new art, 








* See page 145, ante. 
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and not old style, is what is needed for the archi- 


tecture of the future. But there is a question as 
to verticality, distinct from that of style,—namely, 
is the verticality the most appropriate for build- 
ings which are divided into several floors? If not, 
the argument made to serve for Gothic secular 
edifices had better not have been used ; though 
it would have been fairly applicable to churches. 
It has been said by some writers, however, that 
the Italian domical vaulting system is not less 
expressive of that which distinguishes the art of a 
building devoted to religious uses, than is the 
aspiring character of the Gothic. The gable, there- 
fore, would alone remain to be contributed to the 
secular building by the Gothic,—assuming advan- 
tage in the high-pitched roof to be admitted. The 
fact of the Elizabethan style shows that some com- 
bination of this with features of the Italian style, 
even with the orders, could be made; and we 
doubt not, in many cases, a combination will yet 
be made, and in a manner that will be highly 
effective. It follows, therefore, that without 
going back, and without taking either of the 
courses, the revival of the old Gothic, or creation of 
the new Gothic, an architecture may be perfected 
that will not violate associations, and will have 
been corrected and invigorated by the use of what 
is valuable in the Gothic. All that is stated as 
to the misuse of three-quarter columns and pilas- 
ters Geserves consideration: but it can serve no 
purpose of art to interdict such features in certain 
cases; or the parallel should be kept up, and the 
responds carrying arches, and the engaged shafts 
of the Gothic should be similarly treated. The 


Gothic; and no real artist-architect, though calling 
himself Classic, will dispute the fact. But he thinks 
that the horizontality, Italian roof-pitch, non- 
constructional ornamentation, rectangularity and 
regularity, and so forth, weigh upon the style to 
prevent further progress. Why, it is the very 
point of our argument against the revivalists, that 
our architecture should be neither Mediaeval nor 
Italian, unless in name for want of better,—that we 
should be English, and cannot revive either archi- 
tecture or associations, but must advance. Every 
source is open to each architect, and every form 
that is consistent with use and is harmonious with 
the lines of other forms. On which groundwork to 
begin, were there no associations of the present 
time, honourable and glorious, it would matter 
little, since each style has value, and what one 
might lack would become infused into the 
other; but it matters much when it is considered 
that there is an existing style in our towns and the 
majority of our public buildings, and that furni- 
ture, costume, and mode of speech prevalent, would 
be anachronistic and inharmonious with any sort of 
Medieval. 

The question for decision is not, it must be 
recollected, that which presents itself to either the 
antiquary or the Anglo-Romanist clergyman, but 
relates solely to the art. This art in architecture 
is, we fear, not the better perceived for any exclu- 
sive attention that is given to Gothic architecture. 
It is certainly not so perceived by the laical and 
clerical amateurs who write on the subject. Wit- 
ness what is said by Mr. Denison in his lectures on 
“ Church-building :”—*“ It must be admitted,” he 





objection to three-quarter columns, where there 
are no other columns, is a fair one; where their 
office is merely subordinate to that of isolated | 


says, “that there has not been a single modern 


'church yet erected, much less any other kind of 


building calling itself Gothic, which any person of 


columns, they or pilasters may be consistent | experience could for a moment suppose to have 
with preservation of a general harmony. We | been built in Medieval times.” . . “It will 
perfectly agree that great has been the misuse} be time enough for us to begin inventing new 
of the portico, and of columns generally ; but not | styles, or even modifying old ones, when we have 
so that the force of the classical architecture, | learned to design and execute the old ones de- 
whether columnar or fenestral, has been worked | cently.” We will not affront our readers by sup- 
to the extent of being productive of nothing | posing they would couple together, as interchange- 
further. The Classic architect is not bound to the | able ideas, the matter of design and that of mere 
“ everlasting acanthus-leaf,” nor in friezes to reproduction. They will observe that the lecturer 
festoons, even adopting the antique and Italian | regarded it as the object in modern charch-building 
models; but the “luxuriant sculpture” which is | and modern Gothic, to produce that which would 
beginning to be carved in capitals (where a flower | be mistaken only for the work of Medival times. 
or a branch is pitched on, rather than architec- We had thought that the church-building had too 
tonically designed), fills us with apprehension forthe | nearly succeeded in this reproduction, and that the 
suecess of the effort to educate a class of carvers, error was one which all the recent efforts of the 
and shows that the taste for mere novelty and for | new school of Gothicists were aimed at overcom- 
copyism of natural forms, has been introduced | ing. But, even by the architects, the necessity 
without the art-study wherein the teaching of for art,—for something more than is to be given by 
Nature, and the practice in the Classic and the | authority of examples, or study restricted to those 
best Gothic, are one and alike. Our author not | of one school,—has been but recently, if, indeed, it 


only does not see the superiority of the square | is quite yet, admitted. It is perfectly true that | 


abacus in Gothic capitals, but triesto argueagainst | the extended and intelligent study of examples 
conventional treatment of the foliage. The! which we desiderate, not bounded by England, or 
grotesque sculpture, he remarks, was only used | merely inclusive of the English provinces of France, 
externally until the fifteenth century. In this not by the whole area of Gothic on this side of the 
later time, he says,— “the spire disappears | Alps, or both sides, and the better knowledge of 
altogether,”—forgetting Louth. architectural history, are wanting in more than 

In the course of the “ Moorish Episode,” when | one class of the profession. We have heard some- 
reverting to the subject of naturalistic ornament, ! what too much in the course of discussion on the 
in Gothic as contrasted with the conventional of Government offices, of the Banqueting-house, as a 
early and late periods, he must be understood as | standard and a model : we scarcely think that many 
defending what is erroneous in principle. When | of those who refer to it; have the perception of the 
treating the question of realness, and contrasting | merit which indeed it has as work of art, and the 
the “stalactite” arches and domes of the Moorish | interest which belongs to it in the history of 
with the Gothic vaulted ceiling, he keeps out of | architecture. Had they this perception, they 
sight the fact that the latter was not the actual would not quote one building without reference to 
roof, and that the justification for the one, namely | other examples of the revived Italian, which there 
effect, affords the excuse for the other. In all | are in England as well as on the Continent, equally, 
architecture there are features, like the Gothic | and probably in a greater degree, characterized by 
spire, which are designed for the effect. As\the element of art. Many such examples, how- 
regards. details, the mind is satisfied if these | ever, are rising about us both in London and the 
are only guasi-structural, or if these decorative | country ; and the competition for the Government 
features and the structure are visibly tied toge-| Offices itself gave the opportunity of seeing that 
ther. Only injury is done to the progress of art, | true art, on the classical foundation, was a breath- 
and the growth of public perception of it by the | ing thing in a school of architecture which was 
prevalent abuse by modern Gothic architects, of | not Gothic. Again, it is perfectly true that there 


the classic manner of detail. How can we even! should be but one style for churches and for 


believe the true perception of art to be existing 
with those who adopt a course which would be 
equally applicable to the shafts, arcades, mould- 
ings, and other most cherished features of the 
Medizval architecture? Truly the dispute that 
is rife amongst us is the enemy of art,—art which 
which properly exists irrespective of style. Mr. 
Scott, see again his lectures, is far in advance of 
his fellows. 

It is curious that after saying, we may see 
that limitation is implied in the very nature 
of Italian and other “ Pagan” architecture, and 
that the former is incapable of progression 
without ceasing to be Italian, the author 
comes afterwards to the discovery that the 
Italian has had new energy breathed into it. 


secular buildings; and the idea of some architects, 
that one style was to be tolerated for one class of 
structures and not admitted for the other, betrayed 
a misconception of what should be the nature and 
operation of architectural art in their hands, We 
do not hesitate to say, as we said long before there 
was a defined movement for the application of 
Gothic to secular buildings, that there should be 
but one pervading style, susceptible of a name; 
though there should be an infinite number of 
secondary formations; and that real progress and 
popular perception and appreciation of art, would 
be served by such a condition of things. 

We do not believe that, given a clean sheet. of 
paper, and denuding the architect of all pre- 
judice, there would be more difficulty in evolving 





He attributes indeed the improvement to the 


art on either one basis of observation or 


> 


than on either other. Of the material contri- 
buted in the art-work of time, the features 
were the invention of different The 
Egyptian massiveness, perspective, and depth of 
shade, and treatment of lotus-adorned capitals ; 
the Grecian picturesqueness of combination with 
scenery, exquisite proportion, portico and pedi- 
ment, horizontelism, and sculpture; the Roman, 
Romanesque, and Byzantine arcuation and orna- 
ment; the Saracenic domes, and surface-work 
beautiful and varied, and using nature on nature’s 
principle,—art-work, and not the attempt to imi- 
tate; the Gothic verticality, “long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault,” pinnacle and buttress, enrich- 
ment of window-opening, gable, chimney-shafts, 
spire and tower; the different versions of the 
Renaissance, of which so much is said on the score 
of their “ impurity,” or transitional character, but 
in forgetfulness that on the same grounds every 
work might be called impure, and every style 
transitional, and that these “transitions” are 
abounding in materials, and may offer the very 
lesson which is needed at this juncture ; our own 
Elizabethan and Jacobean versions, uncouth per- 
haps in details, but suggesting other combinations, 
which we should be able to make, of the decorative 
gable, as other forms of Medieval origin, with fea- 
tures Italian and columnar ; the Italian of the six- 
teenth century, different in every city of Italy and 
every country on this side the Alps, and with fresh 
forms and features infused into it by each archi- 
tect who took it in hand ;—from every one of these 
something should be contributed to what may 
become the architecture of the future. Call the 
architecture Gothic, may we not have not only 
the dome, but conventionalized ornament ; propor- 
tion, which it is futile to contend is a thing not to 
be attended to ; sculpture of the highest class, and 
whatever there is in architectural art, of feature 
or quality that can be made harmonious each 
with each other? Call the architecture Classic, 
may we not have the lotus-capital; something 
else than an obelisk or a sham vase on the 
pedestal of a balustraded parapet as substitute 
for a statue, the enrichment of the opening, the 
gable ; the chimneys,—Vanbrugh made one appli- 
cation of them; the spire,—Wren showed that 
something might be done ; and the tower,—though 
so far, this last, if only by the Victoria Tower at 
Westminster, stands as Gothic, unequalled and 
alone? The idea, however, of invigorating to this 
extent one style by another, though without pro- 
ducing discord in lines and forms, seemed scarcely 
to have occurred to either of the now disputing 
forces in the professional world, till the question 
of a Gothic dome was mooted in our pages, and 
we ourselves suggested that there had yet to be 
produced for a building of Classical architecture, 
the spire; that is to say, one not injured like that 
of St. Bride’s, by the recurrence of prominent 
horizontal lines. 

Whether the modified Italian already spoken 
of is capable of further development, the writer 
whose book has led to these remarks, seems to 
decide in the negative, though the question is 
qualified by the words “without essentially 
changing its nature,”—a change over which those 
who both admire the Italian and are artists would 
not grieve. The tendency now, he says, is towards 
freedom; and this he will not. allow can consist 
with horizontalism and rectangularity. He con- 
cludes that “the Italian has no vitality of pro- 
gressive growth; that it becomes extinct in the 
endeavour to give birth to a higher existence.” 
Surely the writer misunderstands the law of pro- 
gress; — extinction is an inevitable truth; the 
giving birth at same time to a higher existence, is 
the end and highest possible manifestation of 
vitality. Take the Italian architecture at the 
author’s own estimate, we cannot be brought 
“back again to the Gothic,” and be artists. 

In the last division of the book, which he 
entitles “Christian?” he comes again to abuse 
of the Houses of Parliament, which he says “are 
ee ee 
very thing, the reader will observe, which they 
should not be), saying that “the genius of an 
original and faithful artist has nowhere breathed 
upon them,” that they exhibit “ the bathosof art,” 
that the clock tower is the only good feature, and 
that they are only an instance of the ignoramt ap- 
plication of Gothic to civil edifices. Hisstatement 
of a second source of prejudice, that inconvenience 
of plan is part of the Gothic, is more to the pur- 
pose ; and at length he comes to find that the 
character of reproduction in ecclesiastical: edifices 
sroch bask thet he-hed geerieap-engeed As 
muc ides that he had As 
instance of the pedantry Suh soaks on art, he 
quotes the church of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
In discussing whether we are to have two distinct 
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styles, one for churches and the other for a 
different class of edifices, whilst stating erroneously 
that we have had no native domestic style except 
the Gothic, he quite forgets points which excuse the 
existing difference between church architecture 
and domestic architecture. He also does not inquire 
whether the Gothic design for the Canadian Par- 
liament House, which he names, is not due to 
mere imitation, rather than to the discovery of 
beauty in the Gothic style. 

There is matter to be considered in these ques- 
tions, as also in the author’s condemnation of “ the 
odious unrelieved square top to windows and 
doors,” on which much — ~~ said that 

i ly important to right judgment in the 
te pin hg Bat the ware that. we should 
esire to treat, for the removal of prejudice and 
error existing amongst the public, and largely 
infecting our own profession, are far too numerous 
for our present space. 





SYMBOLISM AS A SCIENCE. 





In the remarks which I hope to have the| 
honour of reading on Monday evening, before the | 
Institute of British Architects, I have endeavoured | 
to give a scientific character to symbolism in art | 
by tracing it up to its first principles in the! 
theologies of ancient nations, the Chinese, the 
Indians, the Egyptians, and others. 

In this way I have arrived at two principles, or | 
agents in nature, which do not admit of further | 
analysis, Lire and Licur: these I find will fur- | 
nish, or rather explain, the most recondite sym- | 
bolism with which we are acquainted. 

Of these, Life is the most important, and would | 
seem to be the most ancient source of symbolism ; | 
first, as universal life ; and secondly, as specific or | 
special life, the life of animals and plants. The | 
first of these, considered in reference to the sexual | 
system of nature, will supply the otherwise mys- | 
terious symbols of the equilateral triangle, the 
lingam-yoni, and the crux-ansata; whence we 
come to the faw and the cross, the present 
received symbol of eternal life, and one of the 
most ancientalso. The equilateral triangle is the 

bol of all trinities in unity, for the ancients 
eas much of this arrangement, and had their 
triads, excepting, it would seem, the Hebrews, 
though in some places in their Scripture, where it 
was no longer permitted to put the tetragram- 
maton, or the most sacred name of four letters, | 
three jods di in the form of an equilateral | 
triangle take their place, thus combining all that 
the equilateral triangle in the universally applied 
sexual system was intended to express, the union 
of the male unit with the female dual. To us 
moderns this may seem the merest trifling: it did 
not so seem to the wise Chinese, to Con-fu-tzee, 
to Pythagoras, to Dante, and others; but foolish 
as it may appear, by looking at the early sym- 
bolism of the ancients from this bi-sexual point 
of view, we are enabled to understand the 
meaning of some things not otherwise easily ex- 
plained. 

That three should be the symbolical basis, or | 
source, so to speak, of nature and art, may be only 
perhaps a corollary from Mr. Hay’s “ Harmonic 
Law of Nature ;” whence, in his theory, “ Trian- | 
gulation,” or the triple ratio as applied to build- 
ings, follows as a matter of course. 

In the pictorial art three objects are required 
to produce a picture: one is nothing, two will not 
suffice, but with three, be it only three dots, or 
three jods, we get a form: there is something for 
the eye to figure, there is a triangle. In building, 
three is the prolific element of all construction : it 
would seem to be the primary element, two up- 
rights, and a cross piece over, the tri-lithic system 
of Stonehenge : two piers, and an architrave above, 
are what a very great many buildings may be re- 
solved into: by the multiplication of this arrange- 
ment we might erect a second Thebes. 

The dingam-yoni, however varied in its forms, 
is, in fact, nothing more than a symbolical union 
of the two sexes, the wait, the male, and the dual 
the female. The crux-ansata is a form of this 
lingam-yoni, with a handle to it. I think it may 
be shown, also, that the Pyramids of Egypt, which 
consist of four equilateral triangles, inclined to 
each other, and meeting at the apex, are symboli- 
cal. It is well known that the equilateral triangle, 
= other functions, was a symbol of Osiris, 
and of Siva; and from what we can gather 
from the Indian and Egyptian theologies, it would 
appear that, in some important respects, these 
— beings or operations agreed; and | 

k Ishall be able to show that the Pyramids 
are Osiridian monuments, as well as tombs, and 
intended to symbolize the resurrection of the dead, 
and to transmit the memory of that most import- 








ant credence among the ancient Egyptians to the 
latest: posterity. 

Special life, as in animals and )lants, will far- 
nish all the specific symbolism in use among the 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and others, down to 
the modern days of Christianity. The lion, the 
eagle, the ox, the peacock, the dove, Xc., will be 
found to act pretty much the same parts now, 
under different theories, as they dic formerly. 

The palm tree, the holm, the lotus, or water- 


lily, the ivy, &c., still figure in Christian architec- | 


ture and sculpture. And these animals and plants, 
which stand for certain things, do so in virtue of 
their characters, habits, properties, and qualities, 
which have never changed any more than our 
human notions of them have altered. 

From Lieut is derived the symbolism furnished 
by the sun, the titles and glories of celestial per- 
sonages, divine beings, and tempors! rulers, more 
recently of saints and holy persons. While Licur, 


combined with Lis, leads us, in an ascending | 


scale, from earth to Heaven, embraces Christian 
martyrs, and would carry us to the consummation 
of Dante’s beatific vision, amid cherubim and 
seraphim, and all the shining host, according to 
the most orthodox dicta of Dionysius, and the 
modern gloss of Mrs. Jameson. 

In our Christian church architecture, by which 
I mean the architecture of the palmy Middle 
Ages, when faith and hope were overflowing with 
zeal in raising ‘up structures symbolical of the 
spirituality which mounts on high, with spires 
and pinnacles, and winged buttresses, only still too 
heavy to rise, and arches pointing upwards, and 
trefoils, and triangles, and the triple ratio peeping 
out everywhere,—with a cross for the plan, and the 
most ancient symbol of nature, now cf the blessed 
Trinity, ruling, governing, and controlling all the 
members, and most of their details, in these mar- 
vellous monuments of Medieval rcience, and 
patterns of structural invention,—we have, as in 
the church on earth, the type and prefigure of the 
church in Heaven, life and light symbolically and 
truly combined ; and these records in stone of the 
piety of our forefathers appeal to us, as did the 
Pyramids to the ancient Egyptians; and we, like 
them, would seek our final resting-place, where 
faith has raised its most durable monuments. 

H. C. Bartow, M.D. 








ON BUILDING-STONES—THE CAUSES OF 
THEIR DECAY, AND THE MEANS OF 
PREVENTING IT. 


AT the close of the paper on Building Stones 
and the Causes of their Decay, read lately at the 
Society of Arts, and printed in full in previous 
numbers of our journal,*— 

The Chairman (Mr. Godwin) said the subject introduced 
by Mr. Burnell’s paper was so very important, that he 
was sure they would feel thankful to him for having 
collected so large an amount of information bearing 


upon it. Noone could walk through the thoroughfares | 


of the metropolis, or any other large city, without 
observing the remarkable effect which the tooth of even 


avery young Time had had upon nearly all our modern | 


buildings. He had no doubt most persons present could | 
recal to their minds some building or other which had 

been refaced, even by the same parties who had originally | 
erected it. It was of the utmost consequence, not only | 
that the public should fully feel the necessity of selecting 
a.good stone in the first instance, but that, if possible, 
some means of indurating the softer stones, which we | 
were driven by economy to use, should, if possible, be | 
discovered. There were a number of peists offering | 
themselves in this paper on which he had no doubt they 
would hear comments. There were texts for many | 
essays, and perhaps there were some opinicns to which | 
gentiemen present would take exception. He was not | 
quite certain whether the expression which Mr. Burnell 
made use of, that the decay of the stone in the Houses of 
Parliament was very painful, not to say ‘‘ sharmeful,’’ was | 
quite justified, because he rather thought Mr. Burnell | 
considered it more easy to distinguish between a good 
stone and a bad stone than most persons found it in prac- | 
tice to be. In fact his impression was—and i* was borne | 
out by the opinions of many practical men—that when a | 
stone was once out of the quarry, it was almost impos- | 
sible to say whether it was a good stone or a bad one. It | 
would perhaps have been well if Mr. Burnell h:ad referred 
to the numerous varieties of Bath stone, because that 

stene, when taken from some quarries, stood very weil, 

whilst that from other quarries, not far distant, wouid not 

answer for external work in Eagiand—certeinly not in 
large towns. Touching Caen stone, it was clear that 
much of it was really good; but the conduct of the Caen 
stone quarry Owners seemed to him to be of a suicidal 
character. Not many years ago, having occasion to use 
Caen stone in large quantities (although he had not him 

self recommended it), he visited the quarries in company 
with Mr.C. H.Smith, and they then made an examination 
into the condition of the quarries. As many o} them knew 

now, although it was not so well known then, more than 

one of the beds of that stone werenotoriously bad. Stone 
fromthese would not stand whenexposed externally. Those 
beds yielded much Jarger blocks ; they were eas‘ly worked ; 

and they offered great temptations to builders, and, con- 

sequently, this inferior quality was sent to London and 
other places indiseri y with good stone, Mr. Smith 
and himself called together some of the quarry owners, 
and suggested to them that they should mark a!i the stone 





from the soft beds, so that it might only be employed in- 
ternally ; and, if it was used externally, the fault would be 
the builders’. Only one firm would promise to do that. 
The other quarry owners said, ‘‘ What are we to do with 
the soft? Some persons think it is the best stone. We 
must send it wherever they will have it.”” The announce- 
ment that that one firm had made the promise had 
the effect of increasing their business ; but whether they 
had ceased to carry out that suggestion, or whether the 
amount of bad stone sent was so much larger than the 
better qualities, certainly the Caen stone which was sent 
to this country could not now be depended upon for ex- 
ternal work. He had himself been grievously disap- 
pointed with it, and should feartouse it. With regard to 
Buckingham Palace, where Caen stone was used, that 
was perhaps the most remarkable failure that ever was 
witnessed. He recollected seeing the new front of the 
palace about a year or a year and a half after it was 
finished, and he found many parts in a state of ruin. 








* See pages 132 and 147, ante, 


Large masses of stone were in the habit of falling from 
the cornices, to the great danger of the sentries below, 
; and the result was the necessity of knocking off vast por- 
| tions of the decorations, and making them good with 
; cement, painting them several times, with a frequent 
| necessity for repeating that costly process. The late 
Mr. Thomas Cubitt felt this most acutely; and he 
(the chairman) alluded to it rather in justice to the 
memory of that gentleman, who always asserted that 
he was not to blame in the matter. The circum- 
Stance affected him deeply, although he had not pro- 
posed the use of the Caen stone, and had employed 
every means to obtain it of good quality. Touching those 
processes which had been brought before the public from 
time to time to harden this and other descriptions of 
stone, only one or two were now at all spoken of. He 
had watched with considerable interest the appiication of 
Ransome’s process, especially in the case of the chapel in 
Bloomsbury ; aud he should be delighted to find, when 
sufficient time had elapsed to enable them to judge pro- 
perly, that it had the effect which theoretically they might 
justly look for. He thought he should now best discharge 
his duty by abstaining from further remarks, and by in- 
viting gentlemen to favour them with their experience 
upon the subject treated of in the paper. 

Professor Ansted, F.R.S., said, as he had taken con- 
siderable interest in the subject of building materials, 
and the decay and preservation of them, he would 
offer a few remarks. The variations in the Bath stone 
were, as the chairman had said. very remarkable. 
He had seen many cases in which that stone was 
used with success, whilst stone from the same quarry 
had decayed in other situations almost immediately. 
Mr. Burnell had remarked that the decay of granite arose 
from the decomposition of the felspar which it contained. 
There could be no doubt that those felspars which con- 
tained soda generally decomposed, whereas those which 
contained potash did not. There were, however, ex- 
ceptional cases, arising from peculiar conditions of hard- 
ness. With regard to the causes of decay of limestones, 
they were, to a great extent, mechanical. Li ti 
must absorb more or less of water. They always con- 
tained water. It was quite impossible, under any circum- 
stances, to get limestone that did not contain water ; but 





| all limestones that were used for building were decom- 


posed partly mechanically and partly chemically. These 
stones were partly crystalline, and this often cansed an 
irregularity. Some of the oolite limestones were so 
variable in their character that no one stone could be 
taken as a sample of the rest. in other cases the crystal- 


| lisation had gone on more regularly: there was more 


evenness in the condition of the stone, and the decay 
would not be so irregular; but still there was in all the 
limestones used in England~—whether those of our own 
country or those imported—a great amountof irregularity 
in the grain and in the amount of absorption. In this the 


| great difficuity lay. The dolomite limestones, being com- 


posed partly of carbonate of lime and partly of carbonate 
of magnesia, were in a different state. Where the carbonate 
of lime prevailed, the: stone was apt to take a powdery 
character, and consisted of grains in a fine state of divi- 
sion, which were easily separated as soon as a mechanical 
change took place, and those were combined with more 


| crystallised portions, which consisted principally of the 


carbonate of magnesia: it was one of that class of stones 
that was selected as being the best adapted for the con- 
struction of the Houses of Parliament. So long as those 
stones were crystallised they were the best stones that 
coald be taken, and the specimens examined in the 
churehes in the neighbourhood of the quarry selected 


| went to prove this, bat unfortunately the quarry from 


which the stone for the churches had been taken was not 
found to be in such a state as to supply so largea quantity 
as was required for the Houses of Parliament, and they 
were obliged to go to another quarry in the same neigh- 
bourhood, which was not of the same quality of stone as 
that which had been experimented upon by the commis- 
sioners. No doubt that was the correct history of the 
matter. With regard to the decay of sandstones, that 
arose chietly from the cementing materials of the particles 
of sand : if the cementing material was pure carbonate of 
lime, or mixed with oxide of iron, it would undergo the 
same changes as other carbonate of lime would: it 


; would be acted upon by moisture and the carbonic acid 


gas which prevailed in the atmosphere of largetowns, and 
those causes must produce a certain amount of decompo- 
sition. One great danger arose from the stone not being 
put in such a position as to have the full benefit of its 
stratification. If this were done the stone would peel off, 
whereas this could nof happen if it was laid bed-wise, 
which was the only proper position in which a stone 
should be placed. Now as to the modes of preservation. 
This was a very simple thing to talk about, but a very 
difficult thing to accomplish. 1t was easy to see that ifa 
stone could be coated in such a way that moisture could 
not get into it, and provided there was no moisture in the 
stone already, the thing was done. But the difficulty was 
to manage this, and it arose from the fact that no paint, 
no substance that contained organic matter, could by 
possibility be long of any use. It might last for a time, 
but if it was capable of being acted upon by the atmo- 
sphere, and became oxidised, then after a time it failed. 
The surface peeled off, and the moisture got in. The 
moment the moisture got into the stone the miscbief 
began, and the work of destruction would go on as much 
as if the stone had never been covered at all. Thedifficulty 
was to find some material which would form a permanent 
coating upon the stone, preventing the entrance of atmo- 
spheric moisture, and doing so in such a manner that it 
was not liable to decay from the atmospheric influencesto 
which the stone was exposed. Those were not altogether 
mechanical, though to a great extent they were so; the 
chemical conditions must also be carefully considered, 
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which the grains of the stone were cemented together, 
were exposed to the action of the atmosphere. The in- 
jurious aye greene ape consisted partly of carbonic 
acid gas and partly of sulphurous acid—ultimately 
sulphuric acid in a diluted form; and there were other 
substances present in the air which had not yet been 
sufficiently examined. Those were enough to injure by 
dissolving the material of which the stone was composed. 
Then came the question—How was this to be prevented ? 
Kuhlmann’s process, although very ingenious, was not a 
modern one. Kuhlmann believed that, by washing the 
surface of the stone, or soaking into the substance of the 
stone a solution of silicate of potash or soda, or ‘‘ water- 
giass,”’ as he termed it, a permanent surface could be pro- 
duced without much difficulty. Kuhlmann believed that 
by putting in that solution of silicate of potash, he should | 
produce a chemical change in the limestone, and form a | 
Silicious carbonate, or perhaps a silicate of lime. As far | 
as the silicate was concerned, it would only be in a granu- | 
lar form. When silicate in this form was produced, it was | 
deposited in detached grains, therefore he feared but little 
good would result from this process. It wastruethat it suc- 
ceeded, by a slow process of change in a dry atmosphere, 
in obtaining a hard and durable surface, and he thought 
that perhaps when this process was very carefully adopted | 
—when the material from which the soluble silicate was 
made was pure, and the operation was carried out in a dry 
atmosphere, it might be successful, but it was clear that 
that method could not be adopted in any building in our 
own climate. It had been tried in the less humid atmo- 
sphere of France, and failed, and if it failed in France it 
would do so more rapidly in England, because the climate 
of the former country was better adapted to help forward 
the process. Mr. Ransome had re-invented Kuhlmann’s 
manufacture of soluble glass. Mr. Ransome tried the 
same experiments and found them fail, and then it sug- 
— itself to him whether, after all, he could not pro- 

uce an effectual process, which should be independent of 
the dryness of the atmosphere ; and, by combining the first 
wash of the soluble glass with a subsequent wash of chlo- 
ride of calcium, he seemed to have succeeded—theoreti- 
cally he had been, no doubt, successful. The double decom- 
position took place immediately, and the result would, of 
course, be the formation of a chloride of sodium and silicate 
of lime. What was the silicate of lime? They had only 
to look at the specimens of mortar which they found in 
old buildings to see the effect of this silicate of lime de- 
posit. The cause of that peculiar power of the mortar to 
attach different pieces of stone together was, that the 
grains of sand which were made use of in mortar became 
coated with a silicate of lime, and the surface also to which 
the mortar was applied was coated in the same way; and 
this silicate of lime adhered so strongly to substances 
foreign to it, which it attached together, that practically 
the most perfect junction was effected; and when the 
mortar was very old the substance of the stones would | 
separate more easily than the mortar. If they could de- 
posit this thin film of silicate of lime they would do all 





| years, it had stood perfectly. 
| mania, of late years, for architects to use soft stone, and 





made of the decay of granite. He believed that was 
occasioned by the decomposition of the felspar, and this 
was evidenced by the enormous beds of sandstone in 
which there were the grains of sand, the plates of mica, 
and the clay which, he thought, indicated the decomposi- 
tion of the felspar of the granite. With reference to Port- 
land stone, he considered it as one of the finest in the 
world, and, owing to the facilities for water carriage, was 
well situated for the London market and England 
generally. Previously to the decision being given as to the 
description of stone for the Houses of Parliament, 

was some doubt expressed whether the merchants would 
be able to supply a sufficient quantity of Portland stone 
for these buildings, and it happened that, at the same 
time, Sir Charles Barry was about to build the Reform 
Club-house in Pall-Mall. For this building Portland stone 
was selected, and as the decision with regard tothe Houses 
of Parliament was then doubtful, the quarry proprietors 


naturally supplied the best stone for this club, wishing to | purpose 


gain for it a favourable reputation. He did not think there 
was a bad stone in the whole structure, and though ex- 
posed to three different aspects, for upwards of twenty 
It seemed to have been a 


spend large sums of money to preserve it from decay, 
which in the end cost as much as if the best stone was 
used. With reference to the bedding of stones, allusion 
had been made to a remark which had fallen from him 
some years ago, that it did not matter which way the 
stone was put upon its bed. What he stated was, that 
sandstones would be sure to decay if they were placed 
(as he had seen Craigleith stones) edgewise, because that 
stone would always, more or less, laminate; but with re- 
gard to oolitic stones, he thought the most experienced 
in such matters could not say which way the bed was. 
With reference to the effect of sea air, and salts, and 
alkalies, upon stone, he would remark that sea air was 
not injurious to good stone, and bad stone would decay, 
put it where they would. An extraordinary specimen of 
the Portland stone exposed to the sea air was to be found 
in Sandysfoot castle, near Weymouth, which had stood 
since the time of Henry VIII., and at every storm and 
high tide was washed by the spray, and yet that structure 
externally was as perfect as ever. With reference to the 
** salpetreing ” of stone, he thought this must come from 
the brickwork behind, and it was not confined to any one 
description of stone. In the analysis of the stones examined 
by the commission before alluded to, as shown in the re- 
port of the commissioners, they did not find a trace of any 
salts in the stones which could produce this action, but 
efflorescence would come through a stone, however thick 
it might be. In coating stone with any of the preparations 
named for preserving it, the great difficulty was to get 


| the preservative material deep enough into the stone to 
'be of use. If it was put merely upon the surface, he con- 
| sidered it would have an almost injurious effect. 


If it 
did not penetrate deep enough into the stone to be beyond 


| the influence of wet, the stone would come off in sheets. 


An immense number of patents had been taken out for 


that was required. In large quantities silicate of lime | the preservation of stone from decay, which were accom- 
was not so available as in smaller quantities. There was | panied by hosts of certificates of a recommendatory cha- 
something in this thin film attaching itself to a foreign | racter. Trials almost without end had been made upon 
body; and it was the particles attaching so strongly toeach | the Houses of Parliament,—in most cases without success. 
other which produced the remarkable effect which was Indeed, until time and weather had operated upon them, 
found in old mortar. But still no doubt time had some- | it was impossible to say how they wouldanswer. Nature 
thing to do with it. The deposit of the thin film of silicate | found out means of decay which the most scientific che- 
ao lime, - vg nye Dl was hardly in a crystallized state, | mist never thought of. He had endeavoured for years 

posit was the whole secret of the | past, in association with eminent chemists, to trace those 
success. There could be no doubt but that the silicate of causes; but, even when they had found out the causes, it 
lime was deposited, for all who looked at that part of the was doubtful whether they could find aremedy. As far 
Houses of Parliament which had been washed by Ran- | as his own knowledge and experience went, the process 
— eee ee eee sn exposed for four win a Ransome appeared to possess an advantage over 

Ts, would see how e case stood. ers. 

Mr. C. H. Smith wished in the first place to correct the| Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., was desirous of correcting 
statement made in the paper with regard to the expense | what he considered an error, into which the author of the 
of the commission which was appointed to report on the | paper, his friend Professor Ansted, and the last speaker 
best description of stone to be used in the construction of , had all fallen with respect to the decay of granite. It had 
the Houses of Parliament. He was one of the four com- | been stated, as the opinion of those gentlemen, that the 
missioners appointed, and he was able to state that, instead | disintegration of the granite was due to the decompositicn 
of the cost being 11,0v0/., it was under 1,400/., and the | of felspar. He was prepared to maintain that it was not 
commissioners were travelling exactly fifty days whilst oc- due to that course. Passing from that subject, they had 
cupied in their investigations ; and inasmuch as specimens | entered upon the consideration of the means by which the 
of ail the descriptions of stones brought under the notice decomposition of the ordinary sandstone was effected. 
of that commission had been deposited in the geological , Let them see what were the conditions. If they went to 
museums of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and at the the old abbeys and churches, they found stones which 
Institute of Architects, he thought the money had not were taken from quarries now in use, upon which the 
been entirely thrown away. With regard to the selection marks of the tools of the workmen made 800 years ago 
we —— een ae — < ye he | were me remeet and a ~_ — stone from the 

-ved that if other parties conduct the same in- | same q ies, when taken in London, Liverpool, Man- 
vestigation over again, they would come to the same de- chester, and elsewhere, in a short time showing a lament- 
cision ; but in this case no person was appointed to exercise able decay. Let them ask themselves how that arose? 
@ supervision or inspection of the stone as it was delivered | There ap to be one set of circumstances which had 
from the quarry. They need not, therefore, be surprised | been overlooked by those who had been called upon prac- 
that the quarrymen pushed in ail the stone they got ; and tically to attend to the matter. They must remember 
there was a great temptation to use bad stone when that in large towns an atmosphere was produced which 
there was nobody to object to it. The commission to | was more or less impregnated with gaseous exhalations, 
which allusion had been made consisted of Sir Henry and t found the water—the dew and the rain—impreg- 
De la Beche, Dr. William Smith, Sir Charles Barry, and nated with sulphate of ammonia and carbonic acid. Dis- 
himse!f, and they were occasionally assisted in their in. | cussion was comparatively of little value; there must be 
vestigations by Dr. Buckland and Professor Phillips, and | extensive experiments made before they could arrive at the 
in the chemical department by Professors Daniell and | truth. But, seeing that it was the porous condition of the 
Wheatstone. Seeing there was no supervision of the stone which they had to deal with, the great question to 
stone as it was delivered for use, his only surprise was be decided was, how they were to prevent that extraor- 
that things were not worse than they were. Asexamples dinary porosity? It was true that, theoretically, Kiihl. 
of the same description of stone, he migit mention the mann’s process should answer, because they knew, if 
Museum of Practical Geology, in Jermyn-street, in which they placed a stone in a solution of silica, there was a 
there was scarcely a bad stone; also the offices of the process of substitution by which they got it thoroughly 
Amicable Life Assurance Company, in Fleet-street. The silicified intoa compact mass. Bnt this took time, and dur- 
latter building was finished within about seven months | ing that time the silicious solution was frequently washed 
after the return of the travelling commission, and in the | off. His attention had been called, during the last two or 
Stone of that structure there was scarcely a trace of decay ; | three years, to Ransome’s process. It appeared to him 
indeed, it was sent from the quarry as a specimen of the more satisfactory than any other he had met with. 
best to be found there. When the defective state of the | There they had a silicate of potash applied to the stone, 


stone used in the new buildings in Lincoln’s-inn was dis- the surface of which had been rendered as clean as pos- and 


covered, he (Mr. Smith), having been at that time sent sible. The resuit was absorption. They then applied to 
the Government to see whether the quarries were rere | the surface ordinary muriate of lime, which orm 
worked well, took the opportunity of inquiring of one of | within the stone by two different actions, the one being 
the foremen where the stone used at Lincoln’s-inn came | the force of capillary attraction, the other of chemical 
from, and he was taken to two particular beds. Upon | affinity. Chloride of potassium and silicate of lime were 
putting his finger upon the stone that was then being | formed; the one being soluble was removed by rain, and 
quarried, it left an impression, which showed the stone to | the other remained to fill the pores. The great success of 
be in a state of decay, even while in the quarry ; and the | this operation, which, after all, could only be decided after 
reply to his inquiry, how that stone came to be used, was | @ lapse of years, depended upon the fact that, by filling up 
that the builder would not have any other, because it | the pores with this silicate of lime, they prevented the 
yielded him the best profit. He might mention the case | osmose action going on within the pores of the stone. 
of another building in London, of magnesian limestone, | He was satisfied that they could only come to a cor- 
penta the manufactory of Messrs. Day & Martin, in Hol-|rect conclusion upon this question by experiments, 

n. It appeared that one of the partners, having an | which the Institute of Architects would be wise to under- 
oe —— es quarry, insisted upon that de- | take. 

ption of stone being used for the building. It decayed | Professor Tennant and Mr. Warington having spoken, 
retry srg that it had to be plastered up in many places, | thanks, on the motion of the chairman, were voted to 

been often painted since. Mention had been | Mr. Burnell for the paper he had read. 





ON THE APPLICATION OF FIXED MATHE- 
MATICAL LAWS FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF BEAUTY IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


On the 15th of April last a paper was read before this 
Association, entitled ‘‘The Harmonic Law of Nature with 
reference to Architectural Beauty.’’ It was to 
illustrate a theory which professes, by the application of 
certain so-called geometric laws, to guide to 


there | architectural beauty, or, at all events, to guard 


deformity. 

l have much pleasure in complying with the request 
made to me, that I should contribute some remarks to- 
wards the discussion of the subject, which was then left 
over for a future occasion. Any one professing to guide 
us to an end so devoutly to be wished as the unfailing 
production of the beautiful, merits our best thanks, and I 
now, with all respect, to discuss this theory, 
although I am free to confess that a careful consideration 
has brought me to a very decided opinion that it has no 
foundation in truth. * ? * bed 

I shall, for the sake of clearness, first state in order my 
objections to the theory, and then I shall enlarge a little 
on each division. 

First, then, I propose to consider what proof is offered 
of the assumed existence in the human mind of a mathe- 
matical faculty or principle of harmony, as it is called, 
whose vocation it is to respond to every exhibition in 
external nature of the ratios which govern musical har- 
mony. 

Secondly, I will show that the musical ratios are inap- 
plicable to form for the production of the beautiful, from 
a consideration of the physical properties of the objects 
of sight and hearing. 

I will show, in the third place, that the musical ratios 
are inapplicable to form, for the purpose of producing the 
beautiful, from the fact that if they could be so applied, 
beauty would be found only at certain points or coinci- 
dences, and deformity at all the parses nee stages. 

In the fourth place, I will ask you to consider whether— 
granting, for the sake of argument, that can 
affect the eye mechanically, as musical do the ear 
—it would not be more reasonable to adopt the sides of 
the figures as the basis of the harmony, than the angles of 
imaginary diagonal lines. 

In the fifth place, I will show that the proportions of the 
Parthenon, which are much relied on as affording evi- 
dence in support of this theory, give the most direct and 
conclusive evidence against it. * oof bad 

We learn, through the eye, to judge of distance and 
magnitude without being taught the laws of perspective, 
and through the musical ear to a) the beauty of 
sweet sounds, in total ignorance of the theory of vibra- 
tions. Thus far, then, we may allow that there is, within 
man, a mathematical principle of harmony, if Pythagoras 
and the author of this theory choose to call it by such a 
name, though with other men it passes under the familiar 
name of instinct. Such an admission merely implies that 
man and other animals have been furnished with original 
capacities wisely and beneficently adapted to the world in 
which they have been placed, and that these become 
developed according to the wants and requirements of 
their positions. I will show, by and Kb how this very 
adaptation affords demonstration of the fallacy of the 
theory. For, as the human ear has been wisely con- 
structed with reference to the principle of vibrations, 
which affect it mechanically, no less than the prick of a 
pin does the nerves of feeling, or the perfume of a rose the 
sense of smell, so has the eye, with equal wisdom and 
beneficence, been formed with reference to the laws of 
perspective. I do not, however, enlarge on this point at 
the present stage, as it will again come under our notice. 

But these geometrical laws which regulate the machi- 
nery of nature have no concern with the beauty that can 
be perceived by the eye: in fact, the whole theory is 
founded on a total misconception of the nature of beauty 
and the faculties to which it addresses itself. In the in- 
telligent or intellectual perception of the operation of the 
laws of nature there is a beauty of the very highest order 
as revealing to us the physical means by which God 
governs the universe. But this beauty is purely emo- 
tional, and does not concern itself with the forms or pro- 
portions of visible objects, except in so far as they may 
be types which the mind can decipher. I use the word 
‘types ”? advisedly, and with a double m 
if you will—for in this sense these types have no 
more to do with the beauty of external nature than 
the types of the printer with the beauty of the poetry 
which they express. The starry firmament has no more 
| physical beauty, if I may use such an expression, 
| 80 many spots of gold on a dark blue ground; but to 
| the educated mind, which can decipher its meaning, 
|a book they open up, what a world of 
| beauty they disclose! No mistake could be com- 
| mitted than to confound this order of beauty with the 
| supposed mechanical effect which, according to this 

theory, would be produced on the eye by certain zsthe- 
tical emotion assumed to be excited by certain to 
be discovered in the subdivisions of an ar com- 
position, or even with the pleasurable feeling excited 
by be musical chord, which reveals nothing to the intellect 
at all. * * 

During the Middle Ages speculations such as those 
which I have been commenting seem to have been 
great favour. Did ee ee Cre - 
amples might be given: they seem to have 

tion, and drawn the condemnation, of Galileo. 

It seems so much 

a theory founded entirely 

the beauty of ee harmonic a, 

e clearly percei 

the fallacious nature of these speculations on numbers 

8s, and has expressed his sentiments con- 
cerning them very unequivocally :— 

** How great and common an error appears to me the 
mistake of those who persist in making their knowledge 
and apprehension the measure of an apprehension and 
knowledge of God, as if that alone were perfect which 
they understood to be so. But I, on the contrary, ob- 
serve that nature has other scales we 
cannot comprehend, and rather seem disposed to class 
among impertections. For instance, among the relations 
of different numbers, those to 
which exist between num! 
other, as the double, the triple, the 
two, &c.; those appear less perfect which exist between 
numbers remote 
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17 to 13, 53 to 37, &c.; most imperfect of ali do those 
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* From a paper read by Mr. Thomas 
Architectural Association, mentioned in our last number. 
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appear which exist between incommensurable quantities 
which by us are nameless and inexplicable. Consequently, 
if the task had been given to a man of establishing and 
ordering the rapid motions of the heavenly bodies accord- 
ing to his notions of perfect proportions, I doubt not that 
he would have arranged them according to the former 
rational proportions ; but, on the contrary, God, with no 
regard to our imaginary es, has ordered them in 
ee. not only incommeasurable and irrational, 

ut altogether inappreciable by our intellect. A man 
ignorant of geometry » perhaps, lament that the cir- 
cumference of a circle does not happen to be exactly 
three times the diameter, or in some other assignable pro- 
portion to it rather than such that we have not yet been 
able to explain what the ratio between them is, but one 
who has more understanding will know that if they were 
other than they are, thousands of admirable conclusions 
would have been lost, and that none of the other proper. 
ties of the circle would have been true ; the surface of the 
sphere would not be quadruple of a great circle, nor the 


cylinder be to the sphere as to two; in short, no 
part of be true, and as it now is. If one 
of our most architects had had to distribute 


this vast multitude of fixed stars through the great vault 
of heaven, I believe he would have disposed them with 
beautiful arrangements of squares, hexagons, and octa- 
gons ; he would have dispersed the larger ones among the 
middie-sized and the less, so as to correspond exactly 
with each other, and then he would think he had con- 
trived admirable proportions. God, on the contrary, has 
shaken them out from his hand as if by chance, and we, 
forsooth, must think that he has scattered them up yon- 
der, without any regularity, symmetry, or elegance.” 

Eos pry show, in the third place, that the 

ratios are inapplicable to form, for the purpose of 
pentetes the beautiful, from the fact that if they could 
80 applied, beauty would be found only at certain 
points of coincidences, and deformity at all the intermediate 
stages. 

In the paper read to the Associaticn in illustration of 
this theory, I find the following passage :—‘* That the eye 
is capable of appreciating the exact subdivision of spaces, 
just as the ear is capable of appreciating the exact subdi. 
vision of intervals of time.’’ There seems to be in this 
passage some confusion. I quote it, however, not for the 
purpose of verbal criticism, but because, from the idea 
embodied in it, most of the errors of the system we are 
considering seem to arise. Whatever may be the precise 
meaning of the phrase, it contains an obvious fallacy. 
Adopting the words of the passage itself, and employing 
them in the sense which, I presume, they are intended to 
convey, it is a mistake to say that the ‘“‘eye is capable 
of appreciating the exact subdivision of spaces,”’ in the 
same sense, or in the same degree, as ‘‘ the ear is capable 
of appreciating the exact division of intervals of time.’’ 

Every one knows that in music the ear receives pleasure 
only from one class of sounds, and feels every departure 
from these, however slight, to be a positive pain. On the 
contrary, our taste for visual beauty is so varied and 
capricious, as to include objects of the most opposite 
qualities. Not only so, but that which seemed beautiful 
a few years or months ago, seems now devoid of every 
quality which could render it pleasing. At all times the 
eye may recognize an object to be exceedingly beautiful, 
without feeling any slight departure from its proportions 
to have a jarring effect—the proportions may be consider- 
ably changed without the beauty being destroyed—there 
may be a great distance between the greatest beauty and 
positive ugliness, but the musical ear admits of no modi- 
fication in the pitch of the notes: the instant a musical 
chord ceases to be a chord, it becomes a discord. 

* 

I propose to show, in the fifth place, that the propor- 
tions of the Parthenon, which are much relied on as 
joes. | evidence in support of this theory, give the most 
conclusive evidence against it. 

I do not intend under this head to enter on the general 
question, as to what was the law, if any, by which the 
Greeks guided themselves in arranging the proportions of 
their temples. That is a question to be decided simply 
by the measurement of such examples of Grecian archi- 
tecture as have descended to our times, and by the light 
which ancient Grecian authors throw on the subject. 

I may, however, remark in passing, that the notion 
of the Greeks having acted on any such general law, 
seems at least highly improbable for three reasons. 

First. The examples of ancient Grecian architecture 
still in existence differ very much from each other in their 
‘ as well as in their details. The Doric 
columns me gy 4 diameters to the length—the propor- 
tion found the temple at Corinth—to 64; its upper 
diameter from 7 to 8-10ths of its under diameter; the 
height of the capital, in terms of the lower diameter, from 
37 to 56-100ths. In Athens, the height of the columns is 
generally 53 diameters; in Selinus, from 5 to 53; at 
Egina and Agrigentum, 43. The annulets differ in dif- 
ferent examples. The entablature ranges from 1} to more 
than 2 diameters, and the angle of the pediment varies 
from 124° to 14°. These variations occur in the Doric 
alone, which is known to vary less than any of the other 
orders. If we fail, therefore, in discovering the operation 
of a fixed law from the proportions of this order, we are 
not likely to find it from those of the Corinthian or Ionic. 

Second. That the Greeks, in common with the Gothic 
architects (and, I believe, modern architects follow the 
‘same rule) modified the details according to the height or 
position of the building. A striking example of this prin. 
ciple appears in the details of the Parthenon and of the 
Temple of Theseus. The first was situate on a height, 
and, as generally seen by a spectator, the vertical lines 
would be much more foreshortened than in the other 
which was situate on a plain. Accordingly, we find, in 
the Parthenon, the cornices, mouldings, and general de- 
tails, have less projection and greater thickness than 
those of the Temple of Theseus; and, I believe, the same 
principle will be found universally applied, not merely in 
Grecian, but in all good architecture. 

The third reason against the notion of the ancient 
Greeks having acted in obedience to any such principle is 
the silence of all contemporary authors on the subject. 
Neither the works of Plato, when treating on the subject 
of beauty, nor of Socrates, who was himself a sculptor, 
contains one word to countenance such an idea. On the 
contrary, the doctrines teach as to the nature of 
beauty seem to differ but little from those which are 
taught by the best writers and thinkers of the present 
day. It seems, to be pretty well proved, from 

that the Greeks had no other 

in the erection of their temples than those which are 
available to the modern architect. But I leave this sub- 
ject to those whose inclinations lead them to its investi- 
gation, and return to the question before us. 





It is scarcely necessary to say that, although the pro- 
portions of the Parthenon had coincided exactly with those 
which this theory would establish, they would have 
afforded a very insufficient basis for such a superstructure. 

The fact is notorious that proportions must vary indefi- 
nitely, according to the purpose of the erection, the 
position of the building, and the material employed. If 
iron had been the material which had come most readily 
to the hand of man for the construction of his edifices, 
Greek architecture would have been impossible. If for 
four thousand years mankind had used iron alone for 
architectural purposes, or even as the skeleton of edifices, 
our ideas of beauty would have been associate:l with such 
forms of construction as must have led us tv considera 
Parthenon, erected for the first time in our days, as alto- 
gether monstrous. 

Besides, there is no unanimity among men of taste in 
allotting to the Parthenon among works of art the high 
position which this theory assigns it. One great autho- 
rity could be d who cond Greci 
gether base and depraved. Very many prefer Gothic to 
all other styles of architecture. I myself cannot see why 
the comparatively heavy Doric should be preferred to the 
more light and graceful Ionic, or to the Corinthian of the 
Choragic monument. But this theory has not even the 
slight support which the proportions of the Parthenon 
might have afforded. On the contrary, such evidence as 
they give is conclusive against its truth. 

I submit a few of the results obtained by the angles 
which the theory prescribes, and compare them with the 
actual proportions of the building itself. 

ist. To obtain the height of the colonnade to the top 
of the abacus, we are instructed, on a base supplied by the 
length of the uppermost step, to employ a diagonal line 
forming an angie of one-fifth, as it is styled, or in other 
words 18°. But this angle so employed gives a height 
of 32°925 feet only, the actual measured height being 
34°25 feet, leaving a difference of nearly 1 feot 4 inches 
between the two. 

2nd. The angle columns have a diameter, from fillet to 
fillet, of 6-382. To find the proportions of these we are 
directed to use a line forming with the perpendicular an 
angle of one-ninth, in other words of 10°, which gives a 
| height of 36:194, being 1°944, or nearly 2 feet more than the 
| measured height. It will thus be observed that two dif- 
| ferent heights are obtained for the colonnade, the one 
actually 3 feet 3 inches more than the other. 

3rd. The average diameter of the six centre columns, 
from fillet to fillet, is 6-247, and a diagonal line forming an 
angle of 9° with the vertical line, is given to find its pro- 
portions. But this angle gives a height of 49-442, being | 
actually 5°192 feet more than the measured height, or 

feet more than the height measured by the angle given 
for the colonnade itself. A Doric portico of any one of 
the three heights here given would present a sufficiently 
strange appearance. I fear it must be left to the author 
of this theory to explain how the three are to be com- 
bined in one, or how any one of them is to represent the 
portico of the Parthenon. 

4th. The angle given for the intercolumniation is one 
of 15° with the vertical line, which gives a width of 9°177 
—being 1 foot 4 inches more than the measured width, 
which is 7°841. 

The author of the theory does not give us an angle by 
which to find the proportions of the ground-pian. Taking 
the length of the building, as measured by Mr. Penrose, 
at 288°141—the breadth at 101°3<1, its diagonal forms 
angles of 19° 22’ 38”, and of 70° 37’ 22” with its sides. 
These angles do not bear a simple ratioto an angle of 90°, 








and are therefore not recognized by this theory. 

Now, it would not have been surprising if, in apply- | 
ing a theory of this kind to a building, some coin- | 
cidences should have been discovered. As I have already 
shown, the system gives certain points where its sup- | 
posed harmonies are found. These points occur at minute | 
intervals, and every part of a building must have one point 
or another near it. By adopting, therefore, the nearest, 
either above or below, an apparent coincidence might be | 
made out. Nothing less than absolute exactness could | 
meet the requirements of such a case. But the discre- 
pancies here are so glaring as to admit of no explanation 
or apology. 

It will be observed that, by a very slight change in the 
angle given for finding the forms of such details as the co- 
lumns, they may acquire absurd proportions. The slightest 
alteration in the angle makes a very great difference in 
the height of a narrow object—a fact which of itself shows 
in a strong light the great improbability of the Greeks 
having worked by any such system, in fincing the pro- 
portions of their edifices. 

I have applied this theory precisely in the mode pre- 
scribed by its author,* and have founded no objection on 
the method, notwithstanding that it is arbitrary and in- 
consistent in the extreme. In fact, before drawing the 
diagonal lines in the elevation of the Parthenon, rect- 
angles are assumed to exist, which have no existence at 
all, and the whole form of the building is changed. 
Under the treatment to which it is subjected, the entasis 
of the column entirely disappears, and imagirary diagonal 
lines are drawn to imaginary vertical ones, and among 
these imaginary proportions the supposed barmony is to 
be found. 

In conclusion,—The theory we have been considering has 
been brought before the public in a great variety of ways. 
It has been discussed in papers read to many of the 
literary and scientific societies of Great Britain. In these 
papers the method of teaching in our drawing academies 
has been condemned, the copying of the ancient models 
has been denounced as ruinous to art, and the adoption 
of the principles of this theory has been recommended as 
the fitting substitute. It seemed to me, therefore, that a 
service would be rendered to the cause of art and of truth 
if we could ascertain whether these “first principles, or 
teachable laws of beauty,’’ as they are called, were built 
on a solid foundation. 

After a full and I trust a candid examination, I have 
come to the conclusion that, instead of a well-founded 
theory, we have a fanciful and untenable hypothesis, 
without the slightest basis either of facts or philosophy. 








CuEstER.—At a recent meeting of the restora- 
tion committee of St. John’s Church, Chester, at 
which Mr. Hussey, the architect, was present, 
after a minute discussion of the extent of the re- 
storation of the fabric at present in contemplation, 
authority was formally given to that gentleman to 
undertake the work. 


CAMP HOSPITALS A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


WE are going to gossip to the length of a 
column or two about a famous physician of the 
eighteenth century,—rather, to tell the exact 
truth, we are going to use that hundred-year-old 
worthy as a peg on which to hang some desultory 
chat,—and we cannot better introduce a notice 
of him and his work than by a quotation from a 
still more famous pbysician of the seventeenth 
century. “ Non occides,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“is the commandment of God, yet scarce observed 
by any man; for I perceive every man is his own 
atropos, and lends a hand to cut the thread of his 
own days. Cain was not therefore the first mur- 
derer, but Adam, who brought in death.” There 
are irreverent people who may say that it is 
irreverent to suggest such solemn, and, indeed, 
awful thoughts, when one is only going to talk 
about ventilation, ague, gaol fever, and such com- 
mon things; but, indeed, if the thought has been 
ae to us that we deal too lightly with the 
sixth commandment, when, through neglect or 
indifference, sickness is not warded off, and death 
is not prevented, we owe the suggestion, just at 
present, to the good and eloquent Parson Lot, 
than whom no one does more, in these days, to 
teach a true, because an informed and enlight- 
ened reverence, and whose sanitary lectures and 
addresses, now first presented to us, in a collected 
form, by Mr. Parker, we counsel all readers to 
study. It is a passage in the address delivered at 
Bristol, that has sent us back to the Religio 
Medici to seek for a sentence which Mr. Kingsley 
himself would not scorn to put in the place of 
honour at the head of one of his sanitary dis- 
courses ; and if such solemn words can ever be 
fitly used on this subject, it is surely most fitting 
that they should be used to introduce the first 
and the greatest British sanitarian. Sydenham, 
the father of English medicine, had done some- 
thing for the sanitation of certain special diseases ; 
but it was reserved for Sir John Pringle to be the 
first to lay down general principles, and to go back, 
in the spirit of the philosophy of observation, from 
the diseases to their particular causes. In many 
respects he was a remarkable man. A hundred 
years ago, sanitarians were not ashamed of being 
physicians. There was then no arbitrary an 
pernicious division between the art of preventing 
and the art of treating. They made a — 
in the Low Countries, or they accompanied the 
fleet to the West Indies and the Spanish Main, 
and then they came back, enriched by a novel 
experience, to practise in Jermyn-street or Pall- 
mall. Now-a-days, they are called commissioners, 
and write blue-books. Then, they believed in logic 


, and inductive philosophy. Now, they believe in 


statistics. When Pringle accompanied Lord Stair 
to the Low Countries and Germany, and was pre- 
sent with George II. at the victory of Dettingen, 
he was, at the same time, professor of moral phi- 
losophy at Edinburgh. After his return to 
London, he became president of the Royal Society. 
And, what is still more honourable to his memory, 
considering the way in which it came about, he, 
not long afterwards, vacated that chair. Some 
discussions about the then infant science of elec- 
tricity had arisen in which the king had adopted 
the side of error. Pringle was obliged to hint 
that the laws of nature would not bend even to 
the command of a king, and it was intimated to 
him that no one who cultivated science in so 
democratic a fashion, could be permitted to occup: 
the chair of Newton, whereupon he resi 
Another great medical philosopher now gracefull 
fills that chair. How strange it would seem i 
in our happier days, Sir Benjamin Brodie were to 
become the victim of such another instance of 
royal folly ! 

When recalling attention, the other day,* to 
Dr. Brocklesby’s little work, and gleaning some 
extracts from it, we pointed out that he offered 
us the record of three distinct, successive expe- 
riences. Pringle’s Notes of the Campaigns of 
1742-3-4, and of that of 1745 in Scotland, do not 
admit of such a precise division. They are very 
pleasant reading, and present some amusing and 
interesting pieces of information. It is amusing 
to read of the gift of flannel underwaistcoats, pre- 
sented by the good Quakers of Lichfield to the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army ; and it is interesting 
to read of the many broadsword wounds of the 
head, which were treated after the battle of 
Culloden. Interesting, too, is it to see how he 
scouted the idea of injury from the ripe fruits of 
the country; and that he was careful to remark, 
that the autumnal diseases arose from quite other 














* See “‘ Science of Beauty.” 


* The Builder, February 4, 1960. 
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causes than the free use of these. Reading what 


from, which, indeed, contains the sum 
he says, one’s mind is carried back to the camps 


and the substance, the beginning and the end of 
around Varna, when death was popularly supposed | all sanitary teaching :—That which is dead, and 
to lurk in magnificent melons and figs; whereas, | that which has been thrown off as effete or dead 
in fact, it was blown about with every breath of | by the living organism must be removed from the 
wind from a pestilential marshy lake, or from the | neighbourhood of the living, Much has yet to be 
decay of rank, paludal vegetation. And again, | done in the way of proving the application of this 
one thinks of the march across the valley of the | proposition to particular circumstances and condi- 
Belbec, of an exhausted and plague-stricken army, | tions of disease. The method of connection be- 
a march which more resembled a ion of | tween the cause and the result has yet, in many 
Bacchus and Silenus than that of a reduced army | cases, to be ascertained. An immense deal ‘re- 
in the close neighbourhood of an enemy; with | mains to be done in the way of applying the prin- 
mules decked with vine-leaves, shakos and gun-| ciple. But we know enough to be able to say that 
buckets filled with grapes, and every havresack | the proposition is true and irrefragable, and that, 
gaping with rich fruit. One remembers how | looked at with the eye of understanding, it will be 
loudly and terribly foolish generals shouted to see | found to comprehend all. Pringle and his con- 
men, already marked with scurvy, obeying a true | temporaries saw it as through a glass darkly, and 
instinct in gorging themselves with fruit; and | made much effort in groping their way to a clearer 
one cannot help thinking it a pity that a little of | light. Much has been done since that time ; 
Pringle’s old-fashioned sense is not more generally | much is doing now. It would seem as if the 
diffused now. work of the future were for the chemist, the 
The main practical interest of the book centres | engineer, and the architect, rather than for the 
on two prominent points; the sanitary condition | medical theorist. 
of the hospitals, and the sanitary condition of the| It would be unpardonable in a notice of Sir 
countries in which the campaigns were made. | John Pringle to omit mention of the question of 
That is to say, we are invited to consider the | ventilation,—the subject of all others about which 
condition which nature presented, and the con-| people seem most apt to grow dogmatical,—the 
dition established by art ; a condition preventable, | subject of all others about which it is most unsafe 
and a condition non-preventable. Both were ex- | to dogmatize. Here is a passage which will show 
ceedingly bad. To specify the results, we must | how much he was in advance of some even in the 
attempt to generalize. It is a very broad gene- | present:day,—of some who seem placed in positions 
ralization, but one sufficiently accurate for present | of obstraction, solely to clog the wheels of im- 
purposes to say that the products of vegetable | provement, and to be on the watch for the pur- 
decay cause diseases of a periodic or intermitting | pose of repelling and hindering the slightest ad- 
character ; and that the products of animal decay, vance. “ With regard to preserving the purity 
in which must be included those caused by over- | of the air, the best rule is to admit so few patients 
crowding, induce diseases of a continued or non- | into each ward, that to those unacquainted with 
intermitting character. | the danger of bad air, there may appear room to 
Thus, when the troops were influenced only by | take double or triple the number. It will also be 
the flat, humid, marshy, raw country which was/| found a good expedient, when the ceilings are 
the scene of their tedious activity, they suffered low, to remove some part of them, and to open 
from ague and remittent fevers. When they were | the garret-story to the tiles. Constant experience 
pent up in the close-packed garrison towns of the | evinces that in a few days the air will be cor- 
“cockpit of Europe,” or huddled together in| rupted in close and crowded wards; and what 
villages on their line of march, or, still worse, | makes it hard to remedy the evil, is, the difficulty 
when they were crowded into transports, then | of convincing either the nurses or the sick them- 
there appeared the devastating jail fever, or! selves of the necessity of opening the doors or 
typhus, which Pringle, from the experience here | windows at any time for air. I have generally 
and at the Savoy prison, and other places, was the | found those rooms the most healthful when, by 
first to distinguish and describe with sufficient | broken windows and other defects, the air could 
accuracy. The course of disease seems to have | not be excluded.” Let us say a word or two, 
been, every year, uniformly the same. In the | while space lasts, on this question,—not on the 
summer and autumn the troops were marched and | general question, but on its application to circum- 
countermarched in a country such as that watered | stances of exceptional difficulty. If you want a 
by the “lazy Scheldt,” which was flat, intersected | “frightful example,” you cannot do better than 
by canals and ditches, without hills to direct the take the case of the military hospitals, built on 
wind in streams on the lower grounds, with occa- the unfortunate corridor principle, which are so 
sional forests which arrested it and made it stag-| universally to be met with. The construction is 
maut; or they were in a country which was all | deplorably bad. What requires to be done is to 








| 


warming a ward is to have a good fire, plenty 
of blankets, and—an open window. 

We have been speaking of the rebellion of 
“?Forty-five,” and we have been speaking of ill- 
ventilated hospitals. It is a very natural transi- 
tion to speak of a particular, well-known hospital 
which, in a striking way, illustrates both the 
systems on which oe ee eens 
When the men of Sir John Cope’s division who 
were wounded at Prestonpans were sent to Edin- 
burgh, they were admitted into the spacious, lofty 
wards, with cross windows and thorough ventila- 
tion, of the infirmary just then erected, by Lord 
Provest Drummond, on what is ] the 
pavilion principle. It is melancholy to reflect 
that should such an occasion ever again require 
such an admission in that nei the 
wounded would be placed in a building erected 
within the last few years on the corridor principle, 
and with that principle ied in an elaborately 
bad way. Low-lying, in the midst ofa filthy and 
populous neighbourhood, with every sin of omis- 
sion and commission in its plan, the new Edin- 
burgh hospital seems to have been contrived for 
the production of hospital diseases, and it fulfils 
that object. 

This paper was commenced with an apt quota- 
tion from Sir Thomas Browne: we cannot do 
better than conclude it with another from the 
same well-stocked armory. “There are two beoks 
from whence I collect my divinity ; besides that 
written one of God, another of his servant Nature, 
that universal and public manuscript that lies 
expansed into the eyes of all.” Cwm. 





THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

THE annual general meeting of the members of 
this society was held on Wednesday last, in the 
Rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit-street. The chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A. 

Mr. John Turner, honorary secretary, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were confirmed. 

Mr. Mair (referring to a paragraph in the report 
in relation to the limited measure of support 
awarded to the society from members in the pro- 
vinees), expressed his regret that such was the 
case, and inquired what means had been taken to 
bring the claims of the society under the notice of 
the profession, residing out of the metropolis, 

Mr, Turner said that every member of the 
society was farnished with a copy of the report, 
and that a number of eopies were forwarded to 
all the corresponding members. 

Mr. Turner then read the report of the council, 
detailing the operations of the society during the 
year 1859. It ted the society upon 


sand, with much water immediately below it.| make the best of them. You will generally find, | having arrived at the tenth year of its existence, 
Add to this that the well water became speedily in them, oblong wards, much over-crowded, with | and observed that the cause of sound practical 
putrid, so as to be scarcely potable ; then appeared a window over the door, a fireplace, and one win- benevolence rarely, if ever, failed in this country, 
the intermittents and remittents. This was most/dow. In most you will also find ventilators, but from the incompetence of its promoters. The 
noticeable, as has frequently been observed, under | erected by a recent royal commission, which con- council expressed the deep regret they entertained 
similar cireumstances since, where there was an | sist of gratings intended for entrance of air, and a at the loss they had sustained by the decease of 
estuary near, in which fresh and salt water inter- | box shaft for exit, both, of course, communicating | the society’s late noble patron (Earl de Grey), as 


mingled. In winter, thetroops were huddled intocan- 
tonments, inactive, and with their systems impreg- 
nated with miasmata. Then there came the fevers 
of continued type; and the intensity and urgency 
of the disease were in exact proportion to the 
degree of overcrowding. How truly here does a 
saying of the late M. Baudens’ apply, which he 
used when speaking of his experience of typhus 


posed to be beyond the control of the patients by 
means of locks and keys; but soldiers, like love, 
laugh at locksmiths, and, in fact, do obtain com- 
plete control of the ventilators. Further, it is 
easy to discover that the gratings admit but a 
very slight current. As to the aperture of exit, 
strange as it may seem, nature is stronger than a 
in the Crimea :—“ On pourrait le faire naitre et | royal commission! Nature has decreed that cold air 
mourir a volonté.” There is another observation | shall descend ; und, in point of fact, these shafts do 
which has been frequently confirmed by Indian | pour down a cataract of cold air on the head of the 
experience, which we must give in Pringle’s own | luckless tenant of the nearest bed. Under these un- 
words :—“In marshy grounds, intense and con- happy circumstances, one will probably, first of all, 
tinued heats, even without rain, oceasion the | remove the door-window, leaving a simple fenestra. 
greatest moisture by the exhalation which they | But, unfortunately, in the corridor there are 
raise and support in the atmosphere; whereas | water-closets, and these have no exterior ventila- 
frequent showers during the hot season cool the | tion, and the consequence is, that your fenestra 
air, check the rise of the vapours, dilute and re-| causes an interchange, not of pure air with foul 
fresh the corrupted water, and precipitate the | air, but of foul air with foul air, of sewer air with 
ded and noxious effluvia, But if heavy rains | air poisoned with the exhalations from skin and 

ll in the beginning of summer, and are followed |lungs. There is but one thing to be done,—to 
by great and uninterrupted heats, the water stag- | open the window ; that is the only channel through 
nating in the lower grounds, and corrupting there, | which pure air can be procured. All that seems 
furnishes matter for more exhalation, and thereby | necessary to improve the atmosphere very mate- 
makes the season more sickly and the diseases | rially, at least, is to fix the window so that it shall 
more fatal.” be open from the top to the extent of two or three 

Take up any sanitary book you please ; read, for | inches, or, what would be better, but more expen- 
instance, what may be called the first and the last | sive, to have louvred or perforated panes. Even 
sanitary books that have been published, this| with the windows thus open, and with the venti- 
book of Pringle’s, and Mr. Kingsley’s recently |lators open, there is not a perceptible current 
collected addresses, and you will find, in a very 





rotund, Johnsonian periods, in the sharp, incisive 
sentences with which Mr. Kingsley lays precept 
upon precept,—in all you will 


womanish prejudices. What one has to accom- 
plish is to overcome these prejudices, and to 
but one text | demonstrate that the right way of ventilating and 





é : in the ward. But a proposal to open a window | 
different dress, according to the period, in Pringle’s |is a terribly bold one, and it evokes many old- ' 





with the external atmosphere. These are sup- | well as of several warm friends, subscribers, and 


donors to its funds. It was, however, with great 
satisfaction that they announced the addition of 
many new annual subscribers, besides several 
kind donors. On the other hand, it was ne- 
cessary to state that the applications for relief 
advanced at an accelereted rate. Ten of these 
cases, all undoubtedly deserving cases, had been 
relieved during the past year, and it was painful 
to observe among the recipients those bearing the 
names of men who had already attained honour- 
able distinction in the profession, but who had 
stopped in their career by sickness or death, 
before they had had time to reap the fruits 
of their talent and ae ae were — 
cases, which it was the jar province 
the society to relief. The mere uneducated 
er and the dishonest practitioner were 
alike held to be unworthy of their sympathy. 
There was no doubt that the members of the 
profession were annually increasing largely in 
number, and the claims on the funds would as 
certainly increase. The members were therefore 
urgently entreated to use their best endeavours 
to promote the extension of the society, by obtain- 
ing new members, and by making its objects more 
extensively known among their professional friends 
in the provinces. The council also took the 
liberty of suggesting for the consideration of those 
of their brethren who were blest with prosperity, 
that, according to the rules of the society, they 
were bound to invest all donations in the public 
funds; therefore, every donor would, according to 
the amount of his gift, be, pro tanto, adding to 
the permanent yearly income of this truly useful 
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society. It was the pleasant duty of the council 
to report that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects had again testified its approval of any 
sympathy for the society, by granting the use of 
its new and commodious apartments as its place 
of meeting. 

The Chairman in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that in doing so he could not claim 
attention on the score that it contained any large 
amount of statistical information. It was a diffi- 
cult. and delicate matter in the administration of 
funds of this kind, to give details without giving 
publicity to that which might occasion pain to 
individuals; but the financial statement would 
throw some light upon the subject. In the past 
year they had added the new subscribers to their 
list of subscribers, but still their income was far 
below what they might reasonably expect, regard 
being had to the work they had to do, the status 
of the profession, and the great number of prac- 
titioners. The list contained nearly 230 members, 
and yet it was a subject for regret that the 
number should be so limited, when it was borne 
in mind that there were in London alone, 800 gen- 
tlemen practising as architects or surveyors. He 
suggested that they might make a great and im- 
portant move, if each individual member would 
evince his anxiety for the welfare of the society 
by making a compact with himself to obtain the 
accession of at least one new member. He found 
on. looking at the balance-sheet of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, that it had re- 
lieved seventy cases in one year. It was true that 
the society included all members of the fine arts, 
indiscriminately, and that it was forty or fifty 
years old, while the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society had been but ten years in existence: still 
it was impossible not to admit that the latter 
society might effect a much larger measure of 
good if it was better supported by the profession. 
He begged to move, in conclusion, that the report 
be received and adopted. 

Mr. Mocatta seconded the motion, and observed 
that, regard being had to the fact that the society 
had been in existence ten years, there was cer- 
tainly a want of esprit de corps among the mem- 
bers of the profession. He regretted that the | 
architects in the provinces had not come forward | 
with greater alacrity and in greater numbers to 
support the society. 

Mr. Mair said he could not understand upon 
what principle the society was not better sup- | 
ported in the provinces, but he had no doubt that, 
if gentlemen would exert themselves among their | 
friends and connections, many new subscribers | 
might be obtained. He had himself written to! 
eight gentlemen, and inclosed them copies of the | 
rules, &c. To seven of these letters he had re- 
ceived answers. One gentleman said he would 
subscribe next year; six had sent their guineas 
and small donations to the fund, and one had) 
taken no notice of the application. Now if each 
gentleman who felt an interest in the society 
would ask a friend to join it, the society would 
soon be placed in a position to increase its useful- 
ness and to carry out still further the benevolent 
designs of the founders. He assured the meeting 
that many of the cases which came before the 
board were of an extremely painful character, and 
that the council would often be glad to give an 
extra 51. note if their fands would admit of it. 

The Chairman said he had himself endeavoured 
to excite the benevolence of his professional 
friends. He had addressed about forty letters to 
gentlemen whom he had reason to believe would 
be willing to assist the society, and the applica- 
tions had produced ten additional subscribers. 
Thirty, however, were silent; but he hoped, 
upon reflection, they would come forward and 
aid in a work which had so many claims upon 
the consideration of the profession. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was 
then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Turner read the balance-sheet, which 
showed that the receipts of the society, including 
a balanee carried forward from the previous year 
of 1802. 13s. 8d., amounted to 417/. 13s. 9d Of 
this sum 24/. 3s. had been received for subscrip-_ 
tions in arrear, 1402. 13s. for subscriptions due | 
and paid in 1859, 437. 11s. Gd. in donations, and | 








On the motion of Mr. Mayhew, seconded by 
Mr. Mair, the statement of accounts was received 
and adopted. 

The following gentlemen were, cn the motion 
of Mr. C. C. Nelson, appointed the council for the 
ensuing year:—Mr. W. A. Boulhois, Mr. R. C. 
Hussey, Mr. William Moseley, Mr. R. L. Roumien, 
and Mr. George Wailes. 

The various other officers of the society were 
also elected, and, on the motion of Mr. Mocatta, 
seconded by Mr. Moseley, the best thanks of the 
meeting were given to the president and the 
council for their continued exertions on behalf of 
the society. 

Thanks were also passed to Mr. Tite, M.P., the 
treasurer, who was prevented by business from 
taking part in the proceedings. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Smirke for presiding 
terminated the proceedings. 








PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS IN SPAIN. 


Some weeks ago the opening fcr public traffic 
of the Seville and Jerez railway was announced 
to take place shortly; but, though numerous 
trains have transported war appliances, wounded 
soldiers, and railway materials, the day was not 
fixed for the opening when our correspondent 
wrote. This is owing to the very bad state 
of the weather for the last two months. 
Throughout Andalusia, circulaticn has been so 
impeded, that the principal towne are completely 
cut off from all communieation with each other, 
and the Seville and Cordova line resembles an 
island surrounded by a sea of mud. So the 
Madrid Railway Gazette reports. 

Most active steps are being taken for the 
speedy construction of the line from the sea-coast 
to Tetuan, in Morocco, lately taken by the Spanish 
troops. Don Mariano Elola, government officer 
of the province of Seville, has already arrived at 
the camp in the Tetuan valley, in charge of 
railway materials, &c. The line is to be nine 
kilometres in length. 

At the close of the year 1859, the following was 


the state of railways in Spain, with their annual | 


receipts :— 
Kilometres Receipts 1859. 








in length Reais vellon. 

Madrid to Alicante ..... - 482 — 44,228,893 
Madrid to Saragoss@.... 57 — 2,126,720 
Cordova and Seville .... 131 — 4,259,146 
Valencia and Almansa .. 138 — 6,430,425 
Alar and Santander...... gi — 8,540,372 
Barcelona to Saragossa .. 37 — 2,905,680 
Barcelona to Martorell .. 27 — 2,083,765 
Barcelona to Arenys .... 36 — 4,185,787 
Barceiona to Granoliers.. 294 — 2,742,050 
Jerez to Trocaders ...... 274 — 3,717,408 
Langres and Gijon ...... 39 — 
Tarragon ..cccccccccccs 4 — 761,198 

Totals........ 1,109 — 81,081,444 


The Langres and Gijon line, im 1858, received 
1,832,071 reals vellon (1/. = 96 reals vellon). 
Five locomotives, of the most improved work- 


—$_ 


| kilometres; Burgos to Irun, 269. Total, Madrid 
to Irun, 634 kilometres. 

When we consider that the distance from 
Bayonne to Paris (776 kilometres) is accomplished 
in 17} hours, deducting the long stoppage at Bor- 
deaux, and the Paris and Calais train runs over 
354 kilometres in 7 hours, we must conclade that 
the distance between Madrid and Irun cam be per- 
formed in I2 hours. In the above caleulations, 
96 reals may be taken as 1/7. 

The following authorizations have been granted 
by the Spanish Government for various works, &c. 
To D. José Blazquez, a term of eight months to 
make necessary surveys for a line of railway, from 
La Roda to another point un the Madrid and 
Almanza Railway, terminating in the Himajeses 
coal-fields. To D. Sebastian Gonzalez y de la 
Fuente, for surveys to be made for the followin 
lines. A line starting from a point in Madri 
called Red de San Luis, by the Calle de Fuen- 
carral, and La Fuente Castellana, passing through 
the promenade of Recoletos, the Salon del Prado, 
Puerta de Atocha, Portilio de Embayadores, the 
road which leads from the Puente de Toledo to 
the Puerta de San Vicente, and terminating in 
the Puerta de Hierro. Another railway is te:start 
from a convenient point in the interior of the 
city, and terminate at the Puente de Toledo. A 
third line is to start from the Plazuela de Santo 
Domingo, passing by the Calle Aucha de San Ber- 
nando, and ending at the above-mentioned Fuente 
Castellana. A fourth railway is to join the Puerta 
del Sol with the Venta del Espiritu Sante. Lastly, 
another line from the Puerta de San Vicenti to 
the Ermita de San Isidro del Campo. 

To D. Juan Llanos and D. Juan Manuel Fer- 
nandez Vitorés, authority has been given to com- 
plete plans for the water supply of Valladolid, from 
the rivers Duero and Pisuerga. 

To D. Miguel Montalvo y Collantes, to make 
surveys for a railway from the town of Logrosan 
to Villenueva, or some other town on the Ciudad- 
Real and Badajoz Railway. Time allowed, a 
year. 

To Don Vicente Sanchez Garcia, for surveys, to 
be completed in a year, also, for a line from near 
Granolless to the coal basins of Surroca and Ogasa, 
at San Juan de las Abadesas. 





MONUMENT TO THE LATE SIR JAMES 
M‘GRIGOR, BART. 


AN obelisk to the memory of the late Sir James 
M‘Grigor has just been erected in Aberdeen. It 
stands in the centre of the Quadrangle of Maris- 
chal College, within the venerable walls of which 
building the deceased baronet was educated. The 
height of it is 72 feet, and the material of which 
it is composed is polished granite. The latter 
was brought chiefly from quarries near Peterhead. 
| The shaft of the obelisk is 48 feet in length, and 
| the plinth from which the shaft rises consists of 
| two stones, weighing each five tons. The stones 














| de Credito”’ for this enterprisirg work. 


manship and solidity, have arrived at Santander | 0f the base vary from two to four tons, while 
from Havre, on board the French vessel Sala- | those of the pedestal are rather larger. In the 
mandre, for the Northern Spanish railway. | pedestal, which, like the remainder of the struc- 

On the 2nd February, the first gas lighting | ture, is composed of red granite, a slab of grey 
was inaugurated in the flourishing city of Jerez. granite, from the Cairngall quarry, near Peter- 
Much praise is given to the Spanish “ Compdénia | head, has been introduced, for the purpose of 
| containing the following inscription :— 

The works of the fourth, fifth, and sixth sec- * This obelisk is erected to the memory of Sir James 
tions of the Alcazar de San Juan and Ciudad- | M‘Grigor, bart., M-D., K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., for thirty-six 


Real position of the Madrid and Saragossa rail- 
way have been advertised for contract, tenders 
being received up to the 15th February. The 
total estimate for the three sections is 5,850,000 
reals vellon, or about 58,500/. 

In 1860, according to the laws of the different 
concessions, the following railways are to be 
opened for public service:—Granollers to Santa 
Coloma; Valladolid to Burgos; Duenas to Alar; 
Arenys de Mar to Santa Coloma; Avila to Valla- 
dolid ; and Burgos to Vittoria. In 1861 are to 
be completed the sections, Madrid to Saragossa ; 
Saragossa to Barcelona; Madrid to Avila; and 
Montblanch to Reus. In 1863 are to be finished 
the Tudela and Bilbao; Saragossa and Alsassia ; 
and Vittoria to Irun, at the French frontier. 

Taking as a standard of comparison the veloci- 


years Director-General of the Army Medical Department, 
and several times Lord Rector of Marischal College, 
| Aberdeen. 
He was born in Strathspey, North Britain, on the 9th of 
| April, A.D. 1771. 


| He entered the army as surgeon of the Connaught 


Rangers in 1793, and served the two following years in 
the campaign of Holland. 

He was afterwards medical chief in the expedition 
against the island of Grenada; in the expedition under 
Sir David Baird, from Bombay through the deserts of 
Thebes and Suez to Alexandria ; and also in the Walcheren 
expedition. 


| He was chief of the medical department of the army 
|} under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular War, 


from the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, in the year 1911, to the 
final battle of Toulouse, in 1814. 
| He was favourably mentioned in the despatches of all 
| the generals under whom he held these responsible posts, 
| and was repeatedly noticed in those of the Duke of Wel- 
| lington, who, on the 26th of July, 1814, referring to the 
| manner in which Mr. M‘Grigor had conducted the de- 


261. 10s. 7d. from dividends. The principal items | ties of the trains on the Valencia and Alicante | Partment ander his direction, wrote thus :— 


of expenditure during the year were advertise- 
ments 9. 12s. 8d., stationary and printing 
10/. 4s. 3d., collector’s commission 9/. 14s. 9d., 
gifts to applicants 185/., cash invested in the 
funds 37/. 16s. ; leaving a balance of 147/. 8s. 11d. 
The amount of stock belonging to the society 
on the 31st. of December last, was 904/. 9s. 6d., 
and the arrears of subscriptions, in respect 
a pos years 1857, 1858, and 1859, were 





railways, and their fares, we have the following 
results for calculating a voyage from Madrid to 
the French frontier. 

Madrid to Valladolid in 6 hours, at a cost of 98 
reals first class, and 44 third class; Madrid to 
Burgos in 11 hours, for 145 reals first class, and 
66 third; from Madrid to Irvun, 19 hours, at a 
cost of 253 reals first class, and 114 third class. 
The distances are as follows :—Madrid to Valla- 
dolid, 215 kilometres; Valladolid to Burgos, 150 


We. I consider him one of the most industrious, able, and 
| successful public servants I have ever met with.’ 
In the course of fifty-seven years of active service, he 

was exposed to the vicissitudes of war and climate, be- 
| sides encountering shipwreck and other dangers at sea, 
| yet he lived to attain a tranquil and happy old age. 
|” He died in London, on the 2nd of April, A.D. 1858. 
| This memorial is erected near the place of his education 
| and the scenes of his youth.” 
' 


| The base of the obelisk is surrounded by a plat- 
‘form of grey-coloured granite, from the neigh- 
| bourhood of Aberdeen. 


| 
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THE WESTMINSTER BELL. 


Dr. Percy, of the Government 
School of Mines, has made his t 
to the Board of Works, dated 7, 
—the day before Mr. Cowper told the 
House of Commons “that he could 
not state the precise cause of the crack- 
ing of the Great Bell, but that either 
the hammer must have been too heavy 
for the we ee tet the bell, or the bel} 
too little for hammer (laughter) ;” 
which was the effect of the ious 
report on the bell, by Professor Tyndall, 
Dr. Percy confines himself to the ques- 
tion of the composition, and gives the 
following analyses, which we designate 
thus for distinctness :— 

Tm is a piece cut from one of the 
upper “wires” or rings on Mr. Mears’s 
bell. Bm, from one of the lower wires, 
just above the sound-bow, up to which 
the largest crack extends. TZ'w is from 
the top of Messrs. Warner’s former bel}. 
Bw, from the bottom of it; and D is 
the composition prescribed by the con~ 
tract. 

Specific 
Copper. Tin. Gravity. 

Tm — 7601 — 2389 — 832 

Bm — 74 — 25°98 — 88 

D — 7586 — 2413 — 88 

Tw — 75°31 — 2437 — 8 S47 

Bw — 75:07 — 247 — 8869 

In other words, the metal on the 

outside of Mr. Mears’s sound-bow has 
nearly 2 per cent. more tin, and 2 pez 
cent. less copper than the prescribed 
composition ; and there is a difference 
of composition between the top and 
the bottom equal to 37 lbs. of copper 
to every 1 ewt. of tin. 
In Messrs. Warner’s bell there wee 
no material deviation from the pre- 
scribed composition, and the bell was 
homogeneous; although it sppears tw 
have had an internal defect of a dift 
ferent kind, a sort of natural crack or 
non-junction of the metal, which wae 
found when it was broken up, and a 
piece of it was lately exhibited at the 
| Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
| difference of specific gravity is also te 
be noticed. 











MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ARP. 

At the annual meeting held on the 
Ist instant, Mr. R. N. Philips in the 
chair, the secretary stated that thr 
subscriptions had gradually fallen off 
from 355/., in 1852, to 240/., in 1859. 
No effort had been made to replace 
them when they had fallen off from 
the death or removal of subscribers, 
but it was now essential that this should 
be done. 

The report of the head master showed 
that the total number of prizes awarded 
in 1858 was 483. In 1859, the total 
was 476—a diminution of seven, which 
was only explainable upon the supposi- 
tion that, as these examinations became 
more familiar to the schools, a much 
higher test was applied to the efforts of 
the pupils, as the work in 1859 wae 
greatly in advance of the previous year. 
What were called slate examinations 
had been instituted. The parochial 
schools, receiving instructions in draw- 
ing, were visited once a year by the 
head master, and tested by drawings 
on 2 slate. A prize was awarded to 
one in every twenty of those who exe- 
cuted the best work: 446 prizes had 
been awarded in this way ; and, adding 
this number to the total of the School 
of Art examinations, the grand total 
of prizes, awarded to the Manchester 
School of Art, for 1859, was 922. It 
was worthy of notice that the number 
competing at these slate examinations 
amounted to the large aggregate of 
9,037 children in public schools. 








Society or Arts. — Wednesday, 
March 14th, Sir Thomas Phillipe, 
F.G.S., chairman of the Council, in 
the chair, the paper read was “On 
the Art-Treatment of Granitic Sur- 
faces,” by Mr. John Bell, sculptor. 
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FRENCH PORTALS.* 


EvErysopy knows how odious it is to make com- 
isons, more especially when the said comparison 

is not to the advantage of the individual whom 
you may happen to be addressing. Now, if we 
compare the ancient and modern state of the arts, 
in no one respect do we make a worse show than 
in our sculpture and in our coinage. It is not so 
much in the mechanical and technical processes 
that we fail, for the muscles and bones are gene- 
rally in their right places, and the drapery, such 
as it is, is for the most part studied from nature; 
but it is in the total want of interest in the sub- 
ject. We see that the artist has taken a model 
and copied some hap-hazard attitude, and, when 
the work was finished, has been obliged to cudgel 
his brains for a title. If it is a female figure, he 


an impossibility ; they only deny that it has ever 
been done. On the other hand, viewing the 
numerous accounts we have of metallic transmu- 
tations, and making a very liberal allowance for 
both self and wilful deceptions, there would remain 
as much evidence in their favour as there is re- 
garding any ordinary historical event. 

But to return to our portals, We had better 
first see how the architect prepared the skeleton, 
and then how the sculptor clothed it with flesh. 


existing, is that of St. Trophimus, at Arles; it is 


have drawn had he been asked to design a portal 
in his own style, after having once had (if such a 
thing were possible) a sight of a thirteenth cen- 
turyone. It is, in fact, the converse of the classic 
sketches of Wilars de Honecourt. At the same 





adds a bird, and calls it “ Innocence ;” or else he time it must be confessed that the ensemble far sur- 
provides chains, and the composition forthwith | passes anything the Romans ever did in archi- 
becomes a slave; while a male figure is turned | tecture, for their works were works of engineers 


out as “Ajax defying the Lightning,” by and not of architects. Nearly all the parts of the 


the addition of a helmet and spear. But, by 
whatever name the work is calied, very few 
care about it, for it tells no story, and comes 


home to no hearts. Why is this? Simply because | 


the sculptor is obliged by circumstances to work 
for individuals instead of for the public, and where 
by any chance he has a public work to do, it is for 
the most part totally unconnected with architec- 


ture ; for the employment both of painting and | 


sculpture, but especially the latter, without archi- 


tecture is very like wearing jewels without their 


setting; and shall, moreover, find in all the 
best periods 
timately connected with architecture, and, in fact, 
was part of the architect’s design. 


Pagan orders can be found in the portal at Arles, 
but all transmuted into other forms. Thus the 
pedestals of the columns are changed into lions, 
while the caps are historiated with figures. The 
mouldings of the entablature disappear, and its 
surface is occupied by a continuous procession of 


figures, while the recesses between the colnmnns |langed. 


become shallow panels of ornament, and act as a 
diaper to throw up the statues. Altogether it is 
a most charming composition, and appears to me 
a far preferable development of the Roman style 
than that popular commercial style called the 


e 
oe sculpture, that the art was in-| modern Italian. 


There were four systems adopted in the arrange- 


—_—- 


| = —— on the contrary, it hangs down a great 
| * 
| The mouldings of the arches are generally ex- 
ceedingly simple, and may be described as a series 
of large hollows occurring over each column, 
| Now, if these hollows were vacant, the pillar 
; would appear to support nothing; but they are 
| filled with figures and tabernacles, the tabernacle 
| of the figure below serving as the pedestal to the 


‘figure above. In good work these tabernacles 


Probably, one of the most curious portals we have | are exceedingly simple. 


But the great object of the sculptor’s care was 


exactly the thing an ancient Roman sculptor would | the tympanum, which occupied all the space con- 


“aoe by vom arch —_ and ended at different 
| levels in different buildings; it was supported in 
|the middle by the centre shaft of the doorway, 
| which generally contained the image of the 
divinity or saint to whom the portal was dedicated. 
The composition of the tympanum of course 
| differed in almost every work; but the general 
| Practice was to divideit intotwo or more horizontal 
compartments by means of foliaged strings, or 
narrow tabernacle work, or by a series of ange 
issuing from clouds. The top compartment was 
almost always left very much larger than the 
| others, as in it was represented the principal event 
| of the story; and if it was a question of the Last 
Judgment, the figure of Our Lord was also en- 





As to the gable over the arches, it is sometimes 
| ocoupied with a plain three-foil, as at Amiens; or 
| by a small niche, as at Chartres; or occasionally 
| by a most elaborate composition, as at Rheims. 

This latter is, however, rather an exceptional case 
inasmuch as the tympana are occupied by glazed 
tracery, and I suspect the architect found that, 


Indeed, Iam | ment of the jambs of the great doorways of the if he put sculpture in them, the work would 


afraid that until this order of things is re-esta-| Middle Ages, all of which are good, and all of look overcrowded. He therefore put the subjects 


blished, we can never hope to see a revival of the which succeeded each other. 


art in question. 


In the meanwhile the sculptors will probably |is formed by one large splay, and the columns 
still go. on studying from the objectionable Venus | placed in front of it. 


de Medicis, and the still more objectionable Apollo 
Belvidere, and will still produce such things as 
we see congregated at the Brompton Museum, 
and in our public squares, all the while lamenting 
that they have no opportunity of showing what 
they can do, and forgetting that their real 
mission is to make books of stone to instruct 
their fellow-citizens, and not to fill the so-called 
sculpture gallery of rich manufacturers, or the 
stair-cases of large houses, or to make ridiculous 
busts of respectable nineteenth-century people, 
with nothing round their necks, and a toga on 


1. The columus are 
| placed in nooks formed in the jamb. 2. The jamb 


Sometimes the wall of the 
splay is likewise cut away, and another row of 


course, the tops of these smaller arches do not 
reach above the necking of the great columns. 
Great variety was got in both these arrangements 
by alternating the sizes of the columns, as at 
Amiens, or working the angles of the nooks into 
smaller columns and carving them as in the west 
doorway of Chartres, or putting foliage in the 
chamfered angles, as at Rouen. 

The third plan was to leave the splayed jambs 





columns and small arches are seen behind. Of | 


without any columns at all, simply putting a row | 


|up in the gables of the portals, supporting the 
figures by a series of projecting stones, which are 
carved to represent earth or clouds, and coveri 

| them by means of a series of tabernacles attached 

to the outer mould of the pediment. Even as it 

is, the work looks slightly overdone. 

| However, there is no doubt that both the pedi- 


ment and tympanum occasionally received figures 


| at Chalons-sur-Marne, and at Stras 
| Such is the general arrangement of the French 
| portals; but of course every portal had something 
in it different from the others: thus the figures 
| were often placed between the pillars instead of in 
front of them, or there was a distinct series of 
tabernacles above the caps of the pillars, as at Paris, 
or the figures were confined to the jum. 
In England we appear to have followed the 


theirshoulders. Were our buildings properly deco- | of figures, standing on a continuous pedestal, and 
rated, there would be employment, doubtless, for | surmounted by a series of canopies. This occurs steps of the French at some distance. Our west 
twice or three times the actual number of painters | at Noyen; and the only objection to it is, that doorways were always very small compared with 
and sculptors; and these latter gentlemen would | the arch moulds must spring from a continuous the size of the building, the English architects 
experience the pleasure of hearing their public | frieze instead of columns. | preferring to make niches all over the front of 
works praised, instead of seeing every person with| A fourth varietyoccurred when art began towane the building, and to put their figures in them ; in 
any taste turn his head away whenever he passes | in the fourteenth century; then the great columns fact, it is nothing more than the genus of the 
a new statue. All know how much sculpture was | disappear altogether, and the jamb becomes a Perpendicular style, which afterwards took so 
employed in their buildings by the Greeks,—those | series of hollow nooks, into each of which is placed | fatal a root, and spoilt all our buildings of the 
thirteenth-century artists of antiquity,—and how |a pedestal figure and canopy. See the portail fifteenthcentury. The mostconsiderable approach 
their architecture is, in fact, but little more than | de la calande, Rouen, and those at Cologne. ito a foreign portal is, or rather was, to be found 





the bones which were afterwards clothed with 
sculpture. The buildings of the thirteenth cen- 





| 


But in almost all the earlier works one great | at Westminster, where we find so many French 
point was well attended to, viz., obtaining a good | features; but even there the figures 


must have 


tury were far too vast for this to be the case with | reveal before beginning the splay of the jamb. been very small, and the tympana of the side 
them; but there were almost always parts in| There was indeed often space enough for two or | doors simply consisted of a diaper. What was 


every edifice where sculpture was employed! more figures in this reveal. The artist, having 


exactly in that of the great doorway is rather 


with so lavish a hand, that the architecture! chosen which system to go upon, arranged the | doubtful, inasmuch as it has been restored by Sir 


becomes almost an accessory. 
parts was the altar and its dossel; others/dado. The dadc is variously decorated. Some-| 
were the portals, those great books of living| times it has an arcade, as at Bourges. At Paris | 
stone where the whole history of man and/ this arcade is hollowed out so as to form a sort of| 
his redemption, and his future state, were written, | niche for any one resting on the seat, which | 
in such characters that the most ignorant could | almost invariably occurred in every portal. At | 
read and the most learned be instructed. To the side-door at Troyes there is a double arcade, | 
such an extent was this instruction carried, that | i.e., one beyond the other. The dado was often 
many portals, such as that erected at Notre ! divided into two or more parts; thus, at Rheims, 
Dame, by Guillaume de Paris, that of the Ste.) the upper part is filled with a representation of 
Chapelle, and those built by Nicholas Flammel, drapery, doubtless suggested by some one of the 
were supposed to have a hidden reference to the | numerous Roman works remaining in that city. 


preparation of the great talisman of the Middle 

viz., the philosopher’s stone; and thus a 
science forbidden by the ordinances of the Church 
was taught to those who could read the characters 
on the very threshold of the Church itself. So 
much was this the case, that in the sixteenth 
century, and probably long before, the portals of 
sundry churches had become the common evening 
rendezvous of the numerous adepts engaged in 
the great work. 

In the present day the very name of the phi- 
losopher’s stone is sufficient to call up a smile, but 
perhaps it might be as well to recollect that our 
modern chemists, like learned and modest men as 
they are for the most part, have pronounced the 
transmutation of one metal to another not to be 


* Read by Mr. William Burges at the Architectural 
Photographic Association, 





At Amiens the upper part is occupied by small 
subjects in compound quatrefoils, and the lower 
is diapered. The order was of course this: the 
highest part was assigned to figures, if there were 
any, or else to diaper if there were none; and if 
there was no diaper, mouldings would be above 
and splays below. 

We now come to the column and figure. The 
column had often the usual base and cap, but the 
shaft contained, in addition, a pedestal, a figure, 
and a canopy. Underneath the pedestal was often 
a little group, illustrative of the personage above. 
Sometimes the canopy on the shaft is omitted, 
and the capital of the column has its abacus de- 
veloped into a canopy, as at Rheims, and at the 
west door at Chartres. At Chartres we see the 
beginning of the fashion, as the tabernacle work is 


One of these | other parts thus: first of all there was a plinth or Christopher Wren, with a series of circles contain- 


ing quatrefoils, the one in the centre having the 
arms of Westminster playfully inserted. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the dean and 
chapter may hand over this doorway to the care 
of my friend Mr. Scott, and let him doas he likes 
with it. There is no old work to be destroyed, 
and should the work be delayed a few years | ;, 
a restoration will not take place at all, for by that 
time we shall probably be so far advanced that we 
shall put in our own notions and our own work in 
every instance where we now restore, thereby 
imitating the good artists of every age. 

One other celebrated door is that on the south 
side of Lincoln Cathedral; but there the columns 
are very small and thin, while the French idea of 
one arcade behind another is rendered by arather 
meaningless row of arches and pediments, run- 
ning in front of the columns, and having no con- 
nection with the general composition, and sup- 
porting nothing whatever. 

Exeter has a series of arches placed in front 
of the doors, and Peterborough must be considered 
as a compound of the portail and narthex, carried 
up to an extravagant height. 

The sculpture of the French portails was as 
different in the arrangement of its subjecte as can 
possibly be imagined. It is true that the same 
subjects were common to nearly every cathedral ; 








very small, and springs from underside of abacus. 


but they were arranged in the most different 
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manner. Thus, a very common subject for the 
principal west door was our Lord in Glory, or the 
Last Judgment, which, by the way, is only the 
former subject extended. Now this at Rheims 
gives way to the Coronation of the Virgin, because 
the cathedral is dedicated to her; but probably 
the best way will be to point ont the various 
classes of subjects and their usual places. The 
tympana generally had scenes from the Last 
Judgment, or the life of our Lord, or the Blessed 
Virgin, or the life of the saint to whom the portail 
was dedicated, the northern portail of a west 
front being generally assigned to the local saints. 
The pediments contain a single subject. At 
Rheims they are respectively the coronation of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Crucifixion, and the Last 
Judgment. At Strasbourg we find Solomon’s 
throne supported by the lions mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. 

If the portal was divided in two by a centre 
shaft, that shaft contained a great statue of the 
personage to whom the portal was dedicated. At 
Rheims, it is the Blessed Virgin; at Amiens, our 
Lord. Over the head of the Virgin, at Paris, 
and in the Portail St. Honoré, at Amiens, the 
tabernacle assumes the form of a little edifice 
containing a box. This is the symbolical federis 
area, or ark of the covenant, a type of the Blessed 
Virgin. At Amiens, our Lord has the adder and 
basilisk beneath his feet. The statue on the central 
suaft does not stand on a bracket, like the other 
statues at the side, but rests upon a pedestal 
going right down to the ground, and although 
agreeing in its general divisions with those of the 
base, is so arranged as to contain certain subjects 
on its sides; these of course refer to the statue 
ubove, either in a direct or indirect manner. 

The side statues have generally some relation 
with the principal statue: thus, at Rheims they 
represent the various events in the life of the 
Virgin, such as the Presentation in the Temple, 
the Salutation, the Annunciation, &c.; the statue 
of our Lady being repeated several times. 

Often they are the ancestors of our Lord, such 
as David, Solomon, Bathsheba, &c., or types of 
some such as Melchisedec or Jonah, or the prophets 
who have prophesied respecting the great scheme 
of human redemption ; or, if it were the north- 
west doorway, the local saints. 

At Strasbourg, we find the wise and foolish 
virgins, and in the now destroyed church of the 
Cemetery of the Innocents, the three vifs and three 
morts. 

Nothing can be more various than the subjects 
of the voussoirs; sometimes we find the whole of 
the heavenly hierarchy in the concentric rings, the 
nine orders of angels being the nearest to the 
tympanum, and then going on through apostles, 
confessors, martyrs, &c.; sometimes the days of 
creation ; sometimes histories of the types of our 
Lord, or the Blessed Virgin; sometimes the 
virtues and their corresponding vices; or the Tree 
of Jesse, &c. The smaller and flatter surfaces, 
such as the jambs of the doorways, or soffits of 
arches, or quatrefoils in plinths, received such 
subjects as the virtues and vices, the signs of the 
zodiac, the labours of the year, the good and bad 
tree, besides other subjects. 

One or two things are specially to be remem- 
bered. Ist. That all the sculptures are in very 
high relief, and, indeed, for the most part very 
nearly detached from the ground. 2nd. That 
they are cut square, like Greek work, and have 
not got the edges rounded off; and, thirdly, 
that they are placed together, so that the whole 
effect is that of forms drawn by shadow upon a 
light ground. This last has not been attended to 
in the new tympanum of the south portail of 
Cologne. The consequence is, that although the 
individual figures are most exquisitely designed, 
the whole affair looks poor and meagre in the 
extreme, 

The variations in drapery of the Medieval 
figures, and, indeed, the general change of style, 
offers a very curious parallel with the same things 
in Greek art. 

Thus, first of all the figures are straight, and 
have very little action, and the drapery is repre- 
sented by an infinite number of small folds. This 
we see equally in the western doorway of Chartres 
and the prephidian Venus or Minerva, still pre- 
served in the Acropolis, 

Afterwards the figures get more action, and the 
folds become less confused, but still evidently 
formed of a light material. See the Early thir- 
teenth century sculptures at Chartres and Amiens. 
Afterwards the folds become much larger, the 
dress is evidently of a different material, and the 
figures have avery considerable action, as at Rheims 
and Strasbourg: both these later stages are, I 
believe, to be found in the Athenian marbles. 


It is very much to be wished that the nineteenth 
century would take the same views, with regard to 
painting and sculpture, which the Classic and 
Middle Ages took of them; there would then be 
work for twice the number of artists, and the 
work would be done both better and more expedi- 
tiously. At present our efforts would appear to be 
confined to decorating pediments of buildings 
utterly unsuitable for our climates, with statuary 
utterly unsuitable to our minds; it is of no use to 
say that we care as little for the portico as for the 
Britannia, Commerce, Neptune, Amphitrite, and 
other monstrosities which are placed above it; all 
the new and rising school ask for is permission to 
the same thing for our national religion and 
history that the competent persons and people 
of taste insist upon doing for a foreign and effete 
mythology. Let us, at all events, be allowed to 
put the great truths of our religion, and the 
parables of our Lord into living stone; and when 
we have once begun to do so, there will be very 
little complaint, either concerning the work or 
the talents of our sculptors; for depend upon it 
that there is plenty of the latter to be found, if it 
is only called for in the right direction. 





EDINBURGH SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


THIs society met at 57, North-bridge, on the 
5th of March, Mr. A. Wilson, president, in the 
chair. Mr. F. J. Thornton read a paper on 
“* Waterworks,” or the supply of pure water to 
towns. The principal points treated of in the 
paper were, the different systems of supply by 
wells, gravitation, and pumping; the rainfall of 
districts ; descriptions of the various wells and 
aqueducts of the ancients down to the modern 
works of the Croton river at New York, and the 
Loch Katrine works at Glasgow, as specimens of 
the combination of aqueducts of stone and iron, 
tunnels and syphons. The water-supply of Edin- 
burgh was also referred to as an example of the 
exclusive use of iron piping, the supply being 
brought from the collecting reservoir in the Pent- 
lands, a distance of 8} miles, by means of iron 
pipes, varying from 24 to 36 inches in diameter, 
laid underground, and rising up to the reservoir on 
the Castle rock, a height of more than 200 feet 
above the surrounding valley. 

In the discussion which followed, the chief 
points taken up were, our inferiority to the Romans 
in the supply of pure water to towns; artesian 
wells ; oxidisation of iron pipes ; pumping-engines, 
&c. The paper to be read on 19th of March is on 
‘* Boilers and Boiler Explosions,” by Mr. R. Davis. 





THE STONE OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
In the House on Friday Mr. Wise asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether any report had 
recently been made on the condition of the stone- 
work of the Houses of Parliament, and what had 
been done with the 7,280/, voted last session for 
the purpose of indurating the external stonework. 
Mr. Wise said the commission reported that the 
Bolsover stone combined the requisites of dura- 
bility, economy of conversion, beauty of colour, 
and other qualities ; but the contract entered into 
for the supply of the material was cancelled, and 
a new quarry opened belonging to the late Duke 
of Leeds, the stone obtained from which was, in 
the estimation of experienced builders, of an in- 
ferior description. He referred to Mr. C. H. 


Mr. W. Cowper, in course of reply, said that what 
was supposed to be the best stone that England 
could produce had been found not to combine those 
exact proportions of carbonate of lime and car- 
bonate of magnesia which were expected to make 
it indestructible. On the contrary, the action of 
the weather upon it had been such, that on the 
river front, not merely on the carved portions, but 
on many of the plain surfaces where the water 
dripped, the decay was advancing most rapidly. 
The only thing which could now be done was to 
find some composition which would render the 
stone impervious to moisture, and would, in fact, 
have the same effect upon it as paint had upon 
wood and iron. here were several patented com- 
positions which professed to attain that object, 
and two of them,—one patented by Mr. Ransome, 
and the other by Mr. Szerelmey,—were now 
being tried upon the river front. As far as ordi- 
nary investigation could form a guide, they 
seemed to promise very fairly ; but he had thought 
it desirable to ask Mr. Faraday and Sir R. Mur- 
chison to examine and report upon these experi- 
ments, and he trusted that their labours would be 
more successful than were those of the commission 
which sat sixteen years ago, to which the hon. 
gentleman referred. He did not think it right to 
expend any of the money which had last year been 
voted by Parliament, until it had been shown that 
this operation was successful in excluding mois- 
ture and preventing decay of the stone. 





THE HARTLEY INSTITUTE COMPETITION, 
SOUTHAMPTON; 


Ar the last meeting of the Town Council, it 
was moved and seconded :— 


** That advertisements be inserted in the same papers 
in which the Corporation advertised for the plans for the 
Hartley Institution, requesting the architects to withdraw 
their plans, and to return them, accompanied by esti- 
mates and contractor’s name, with the names of two 
sureties for the due completion of the contracts for the 
specified sum ; and that should the Council deem it ad- 
visable to submit any or all the plans to the same or 
another London architect, they reserve to themselves the 
right of final selection.” 


After long discussion, the following amendment 
was carried, by twenty to seven :— 


“‘That the matter be referred back to the Council of 
the Hartley Institution, with instructions to select, after 
further consultation with Professor Donaldson, not less 
than six designs for ultimate selection by the Council, re- 
gard being especially had, among other things, to the 
modification and alteration of such plans which may be 
necessary, in order to bring their cost within the sum 
limited by the scheme; and that they also prepare a 
tabular statement of the various arrangements, and report 
on the respective points of merit in such designs, and 
also any defect or omission in the same, and suggest any 
improvement which in their judgment may be judiciously 
made.”’ 











LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, February 28, Mr. Parker read his fourth 
lecture on ‘The History of Architecture in England,” 
relating to the period of transition from the Norman to 
the Gothic style. He began by recapitulating the chief 
points in the history of the twelfth century, and showing 
the gradual progress which prepared the way for the 
great change of style, which was only a oR develop- 
ment from what had gone before. It was not the inven- 
tion of any one mind, nor an importation from any foreign 
country, but the gradual work of many minds, and of 
more than one generation, assisted by hints and ideas, 
taken from many different sources and different countries, 
with which the people had the ———e of friendly in- 
tercourse. The history of the change is more clearly 
traced at Canterbury than in any other building, with the 
help of the contemporary records of Edmer and Gervase, 





Smith’s charge, that proper supervision had not 
been exercised over the delivery of the stone, and 
the question was, who was responsible for so serious | 
a neglect? The consequence of this was, that. 
they now found inferior material had been used, | 
and large sums, in addition to the enormous outlay | 
already incurred, would be required to preserve 

these buildings from a decay which ought to have | 
been foreseen and guarded against. At the bottom | 
of that state of affairs lay, he believed, the modern | 
system of contracts, which gave great profit to 

the few and inflicted great jury on the many. | 
For some time he had noticed a rapid, constant, | 
and increasing disruption of the surface of the | 
stone, especially on the terrace front. The de- | 
composition was not confined to the plain face of 
the stone, but extended to the sills, bases, capitals, 
plinths, and the stonework above and below all 
these. He should be glad to know from the Chief 
Commissioner of Works what remedy he proposed 
to adopt for this state of things. We bad not yet 
done with building: we were to have a new 
Foreign-office and other public buildings, and he 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sider this great stone question, and would not 
leave a stone unturned until they had arrived ata 

















satisfactory conclusion in regard to it. 


translated and applied by Professor Willis. The corona- 
or eastern chapel, the work of William the Englishman, is 
so much in advance of the work of William of Sens, that 
the chief merit belongs to the pupil, who had greatly im- 
proved upon his master. The cathedral of Sens closely 
resembles the choir of Canterbury, but not the corona. 
He showed by drawings of the two (kindly lent by Mr. 
Scott for the occasion) that Sens is later than Canterbury, 
and believed that it was rebuilt, or greatly altered, after 


| the fire in 1184, the year that Canterbury was finished. 


Other buildings in France were in advance of Sens, such 
as the south transept of Svoissons, probably at 
the same time, especially the ball and cha of 
Angers, built by Henry II., who frequently held his court 
there while this work was going on; and to these meetings 
of the leading men of the north and south in friendly in- 
tercourse he was disposed to attribute considerable influ- 
ence on the rapid progress of architecture. In the 
southern provinces they had pointed arches and domical 
vaults over large spaces, and an excellent school of 
sculptors, half a century before they had these in the 
north. On the other hand, the northern ple had 
attained to much greater devotion in their b , and 
greater length in their ground plans, so that each had 
what the others wanted. The Byzantine domes of 
Perigord, and the transitional vaults of Anjou and Poiton, 
pe considerable influence on the development of the 
e. 

The churches built by the Crusaders in Palestine have 
pointed arches but no Gothic details, and are almost 
exactly like the churches of the west of France at the 
same period. 

The present church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, 
was founded by Fulke, Count of Anjou, in 1140. 

But all these influences were indirect, and subordinate 
to the natural development which took place at home. 
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The change of style had begun at an earlier period, and 
although the use of the pointed arch was a matter 
of fashion, its introduction was primarily owing to the 
necessities of vaulting. It is recorded that three Greek 
noblemen from Byzantium were present at the founda- 
tion of St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, and they were 
probably consulted by the founder as to the plan of the 
church. The vaulting of the aisles is peculiar, and the 
vaulting of the central space seems to have been part of 
the original design, though not carried out by the founder : 
if so, it is the earliest instance in England of this idea 
being formed. The round churches of the Templars had 
probably some influence in giving new ideas. Buildwas 
and St. Cross have pointed arches before 1150. Consider- 
able stress was laid on the use of the chisel not being 
applied to stone carving before 1120, according to Gervase, 
verified by an examination of the work at Canterbury, and 
in all the early Norman churches in England, compared 
with those of date. After the completion of Canter- 
bury, in 1184, the progress of the new style was very | 
rapid. The Hall at Oakham and the Galilee at Durham | 
are good examples of late transition about the same date. | 
Before 1200 the Early English Gothic was fully established. 
in most parts of the continent it was later, but the stamp 
of each century, and especially of the thirteenth, is 
<listinctly visible everywhere, even where the round arch 
was continued. A number of drawings and engravings, 
photographs, casts, and models were employed to illus- 
trate the subject. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hadleigh (Suffolk).—The new stone reredos 
which has been erected in this church has lately 
received the addition of “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
“‘Decalogue,” and “The Apostles’ Creed,” in 
polychrome, by Mr. A. Sprague, of London. The 
work is wrought on five tablets, the centre panel, 
containing a quatrefoil design, being the monogram 
of the Saviour. 

Goodrich (Herefordshire).— Colonel Meyrick 
and other gentlemen offered to undertake the 
complete restoration of Goodrich Church, provided 
the parish would raise by loan and place at the 
disposal of the promoters and churchwardens the 
sum of 500/. towards the expenses, and would also 
consent to the execution of all works in accord- 
ance with its »rchitectural design and with eccle- 
siastical usage, and more particularly to the fol- 
lowing works. 1. The pulling down of the 
gallery and pews, and the substitution of appro- 
priate seats in lieu thereof. 2. The taking up 
and re-laying of the floor. 3. The restoration of 
the chancel. 4, The erection of a comely and 
decent pulpit and reading-desk near the line of 
separation between the nave and the chancel. 5. 
The restoration of the windows. 6. The removal 
of the ceilings and plaster. 7. The elevation and 
removal of the nave to its original pitch. 8. 
‘he thorough reparation of the wall and roofs. 


Y. The building of a vestry-room. 10. Efficient | 


means of warmth, ventilation, and drainage. A 


vestry meeting, however, according to the Here- | 


ford Times, rejected this offer, which would have 
cost the gentlemen making it 1,000/., and conse- 


pulpit end of the chapel there will be a deep 
recess, with Ionic order and pilasters, with a large 
semicircular window over, which it is intended 
ultimately to fill with stained glass. At the rear 
of the chapel schools wil! be erected. The cost of 
the erection is estimated at 2,196/. 

‘ork.—Towards the cost of widening Little 
Blake-street, and thus throwing open the west 
front of York Cathedral, the Dean has subscribed 
the sum of 1,000/. 

Wakefield.—A contract has been entered into 
for the taking down of the old spire of the parish 
church, and the erection of a new spire. 

Bradford.—The first of the ten new churches 
which it is proposed to build at Bradford has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. The 
church is situated at Girlington, a new and rather 
populous suburb of Bradford, overlooking the 
Thornton valley. The church, dedicated to 
St. Philip, is built from the designs of Messrs. 
Mallinson & Healey, of Bradford, and has cost 
about 1,4007. The style of architecture is the 
Decorated, which prevailed about the time of 
Edward III. The church will accommodate about 
600 worshippers. The pews and roof are open. 
The church of St. John the Evangelist, Tong- 
street, has been consecrated. The edifice, which 
is of a simple character, is of the Geometric De- 
corated style of architecture, about a.p. 1270. It 
is of transeptal form, having its western gable 
surmounted with a bell-turret. The windows at 
the east and west ends of the church are similar, | 
of three lights, carrying three three-foiled circles. | 
The centre lower light is five-foiled, the side ones | 
three-foiled. The windows in the transepts con- | 
sist of three lights each, carrying a five-foil circle | 
in the head. The roof forms one continuous un- | 
broken line, and is of blue slate. The porch is | 
built to carry a tower. The nave is lighted north | 
and south with two windows of two lights, three- | 
foiled. The woodwork of the roof is open, and of | 
deal, stained. The pewing, pulpit, and reading- | 
desk are also of stained deal. The accommodation | 
is for 500 persons, and the cost of erection has | 
been about 1,1007. Two hundred and fifty of the | 
sittings are free. The architects were Messrs. | 
Mallinson & Healey. There have also been built 
here within the last two or three years a par- 
sonage anil aschool, and schoolmaster’s house. 

Whitwell_—The new church, which is being 
built here (from the designs of Mr. G. E. Street, 
London, and superintended by Mr. John Chick) 
at the expense of Sir Edmund and Lady Lechmere, 
is so far advanced as to admit of a peal of six bells 
| in the tower, the opening of which took place on 
the 3lst of January. The York ringers were 
engaged for the occasion. The bells were cast by | 
Messrs. Warner, of London, and hung under the | 

















quently it has been withdrawn. 
Liverpool.—St. Aidin’s Church, Victoria-road, 


superintendence of Mr. Boswell, bellhanger to the | 
ifirm. The bells are said to be sweet and musical, | 


above a platform, filled in with painted glass. At 
the east end is a gallery, carried on iron columns 
and girders. The ceiling is segmented, and the 
room is surmounted with a cornice. The rooms on 
the ground-floor are appropriated respectively as a 
waiting-room, town surveyor’s office, lower hall 
(25 feet square), mechanics’ library, retiring-room, 
and store-room. The whole of the works have 
been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. L. Clemence, architect, 
by the following tradesmen :—Bricklayers’ work, 
Mr. John Newson ; carpenters’ and joiners’ work, 
Mr. Swatman; smiths’ work, Mr. Skoyles; plumber, 
Mr. Turner; gas-fittings, Mr. Pank; and the 
carving of the town arms, by Mr. Tolmie, of 
London. The bell was recast by Messrs. Warner, 
of London. The three painted-glass windows in 
the room have been presented by Sir S. Morton 
Peto, bart., M.P. The large window, which cost 
Sir Morton 700 guineas, is intended to commemo- 
rate the union of France and England during the 
Crimean war,—as Sir Morton Peto owes his 
baronetcy to the circumstance of having rendered 
great services in the Crimea, in the formation ofa 
railway from Balaklava to Sebastopol. In the 
centre compartment is a representation of the 
tournament of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, being 
the celebrated interview between Francis I. of 
France and Henry VIII. of England (a parallel 
alliance to that of the Crimea). Sir Richard 
Jernegan, one of the lords of the manor of Somer- 
leyton and Lowestoft, greatly distinguished him- 
self both at tilt tournament and barrier on the 
occasion, as we are told by Hall, the historian. 
Dexter and sinister to this incident are the effigies 
of St. Denis of France and St. George of England : 
in base are the respective shields of both nations 
and the national flags intertwined ; and the com- 
partment, which is of an architectural character, 
is surmounted by the medallions of “ Victoria and 
Albert,” and “ Napoleon and Eugenie,” supported 
by angels, and surmounted by laurel and other 
emblems of peace and plenty; and crowning the 
whole composition is the figure of Peace holding 
a crown over the heads of the allied sovereigns. 
The whole is surrounded by a bordering of the 
rose and fleur-de-lis alternated. The designs and 
cartoons for the windows were made by Mr. John 
Thomas, and the window was executed by Mr. 
James Ballantine, of Edinburgh. This window was 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. The twosmaller 
windows contain , respectively, the arms of Sir 
Morton Peto, bart., as lord of the manor, and the 
arms of the town of Lowestoft. The windows 
were illuminated at the inauguration of the hall. 
Spalding (Lincolnshire).—At a recent meeting 
of the local Improvement Commissioners, the 
chairman, in allusion to the Corn Exchange build- 
ng, said, that since their last meeting a fire had 
occurred upon the premises, happily to no great 


Liverpool, has been consecrated. The church is and have been heard at a distance of five miles. | extent, but it had disclosed a state of things 
built of red sandstone, the style being old English, | The weight of the tenor is about 13 ewt., note G. | reflecting great discredit either upon their archi- 


aid cost 3,500/., exclusive of endowment. The 


Four bells are also being cast by the same firm | 


length is about 100 feet, breadth, 54. The chancel | for the new church in course of erection at How- | 
is laid with ornamental tiles. At the west end | sham, at the expense of Mrs. Cholmley, from the | the hearthstone, boards having been placed under 


there is a gallery calculated to hold about 100 | 


| 


same architect’s designs, also superintended by | 


tect or their builder. The fire occurred in what 
was called the news-room, and originated under 


the stone, which was cracked, and they had be- 


persons. The church contains 900 sittings, one- Mr. Chick. Mr. John Shaftoe was the contractor | come charred and ignited. After that warning, 


half free. Mr. A. H. Holme was the architect, | 
and Messrs. Holme & Nichol the builders. A 





for both. 
Middleton.—The foundation-stone of a building 


he suggested that the other hearthstones should 
be taken up, to see whether they were in the same 


general vestry meeting of the parishioners of at Middleton, near Leeds, intended for a Wesleyan | state. It was remarked that all the other hearth- 
Liverpool has sanctioned the borrowing of 75,0007. | chapel and schools, has just been laid. The build- | stones were cracked. 


at 4 per cent. interest, from the Economic In- | 


ing will be 45 feet long by 30 feet wide. The | 


Southampton.—The interior of the building in 


surance Company, for the purchasing and laying | centre will be used as a Sunday school, and will Carlton-place, heretofore known as the Riding 
out of a new localcemetery. The principle of re- | accommodate upwards of 100 scholars. With | School, has undergone a transformation, accord- 


demption over a period of forty years was such that | 
the rate of interest was virtually during the whole | 
period, alittleover5 percent.perannum. The Burial 
Board have agreed as to a circular for the guidance 
of parties sending in plans and specifications for 
the laying out of the new cemetery. The circular 
directed that thirty acres of ground should be 
appropriated to members of the Church of 
England, fifteen acres to Roman Catholics, and 
tifteen acres to Protestant Dissenters; the reserve 
of twenty-eight acres to be so situated in relation 
to these three divisions that any one or all of them 
may be enlarged therefrom. The sites of three 
chapels are to be shown on the plans, the designs 
for the chapels and lodges to be the subject of 
future competition. It was resolved that the 
name of the cemetery be “The Liverpool 
Cemetery, Anfield-park, Walton.” 

Sale, near Manchester.—The chief stone of a 
new Wesleyan Chapel has been laid here. The new 
edifice is being built from a design by Messrs. 
Pennington & Brigden, of Manchester ; and the 
contractor is Mr. Robert Neill, also of this city. 
The building is Italian in style, and will be of 
brick and stone. There will be an attached Ionic 
portico and vestibule. The entrance to the 


pews placed down each side it will altogether hold | 
250 persons. The architect is Mr. George Smith, | 


‘of Leeds, and the cost of the building and land is 


estimated at about 4002. | 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lowestoft.—The new townhall at Lowestoft has 
been formally opened. The style of architecture | 
adopted is the Italian. The facade towards the | 
High-street consists of a rusticated basement,—a | 
first-floor, containing two semicircular windows, | 
with caps and bases and entablature,—and an | 
attic above with two circular windows, giving light | 
and ventilation to the gallery in the hall. The | 
whole is terminated by a projecting cornice formed 
of moulded brick modillions, and having in its 
frieze a design composed of Maw’s encaustic tiles. 
At the angle of the building, towards the south, 
is a campanile, containing in its lower story the 
entrance to the hall and various parts oftan@Aifce ; 
on the first-floor, a staircase to the gallery of the 
hall, and above that the clock and bell chambers. 
The great hall is 68 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 
26 feet high. The sides are panelled out by means 
of pilasters, and have windows with semicircular 





galleries will be by staircases at each side. At the 





heads. The west end contains a large window, 


ing to the Hampshire Independent, the owner 
having determined on converting it into an 
assembly-room or music-hall, for literary, musical, 
and other entertainments. The decorations of the 
hall were entrusted to Mr. C. Vaughan. The ceil- 
ing has been drawn out in panels of colours, to 
harmonize with those of the carved beams and the 
projecting columns between the windows. Cartoons 
are to be placed beneath the windows : these con- 
sist of views of the town and neighbourhood, and 
other sketches. 

Wolverhampton.—The borough surveyor, at the 
request of the local Sewerage Committee, is about 
to prepare plans for sewering the borough, by 
which the existing drains are, as far as possible, 
to be rendered available, the object being to make 
the sewers low enough to drain cellars, without 
making provision for discharging the contents of 
waterclosets. This proposition is understood to 
obtain the support of those who opposed former 

lans. 
f Bridgwater.—The chimney over Messrs. Heal & 
Cook’s brewery, High-street, was blown down 
during a late gale, the masonry falling upon the 
roof of the malthouse and shed, and doing con- 
siderable damage. A workman who was standing 
near at the time received a severe blow on the 
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high from a brick. The chimney was about 20 feet 
igh. 
Halifax.—Mr. William Atkinson, a superinten- 
dent of works under Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
architects, has been appointed inspector of works, 
under the Halifax corporation, of the new storage 
and service reservoir, at Pellon. 





THE “BUILDER’S” FIRE, AND MODE OF 
HEATING HOUSES. 


OBSERVING a letter in your paper respecting 
the Builder’s fire, arranged by placing sheet-iron 
above the bottom bars, and lighting the fire at 
the top, I am induced to point out another mode 
of economizing coals. 

I have, for years, materially reduced the con- 
sumption of coals in the fire-places in my house, 
by putting fire-clay over the bottom bars. It is 
introduced in a moist state, and can be carried to 


rammed up the rising main or hydrant a con- 
siderable height, to prevent the many noxious 
gases that rise from the sewage from affecting 
the public. These pumps can be made of gigantic 
power, and do not require the use of leathers, that 
are always wearing out: they are to be made of 
iron, gun-metal, steel, and all working facings, to 
be lined with a metal that is incorrodible, and 
not likely to be out of order, thus doing away 
with all stuffing-boxes, slings, a number of com- 
plicated valves, and friction, in exhausting the 
column of air, air vessels, and all impediments to 
the raising of water. Sir, I beg pardon for in- 
trusion. Joux Wuson. 








BISHOP AUCKLAND TOWN HALL AND 
MARKET COMPETITION. 


Si1r,—In your notice of the above, in last week’s 
Builder, you say that “the secretary states the Northern 
Architectural Association (which lately protested against 





any extent in reason which the operator can de- | the terms of the competition) was represented by four or 


sire, and moulded in any form he may prefer. I 
have it placed in a sloping form, like the roof of 
a house, in which shape it fills up the bottom and 
back of the fire, where it cannot be seen when the 
coals are in the grate. By this contrivance, a very | 
small quantity of coals is made to produce, 
apparently, a large fire, and the mass of clay 
becomes red-hot, and throws a great heat into the 
room. The consumption of coals will be found to 
be much lessened by this practice, and the clay, 
when once put in, will last for years. 

I may observe here that much heat from fire- 
places is often very needlessly lost by placing the 
grate far back in the chimney. I had a fire-place 
in which the grate stood in a deep recess in the | 
chimney, merely, as it turned out, to save the) 
trouble of cutting the front iron of the grate, to 
— it to the size required for placing it in 

nt. 

While on the subject of the mode of warming 
houses, I wish to state some ideas that have 
occurred to me, as to a mode of economizing fuel 
in houses. This may not be thought inappropriate 
now, when we are reminded that the supply of 
coal is limited in amount, and when it may rise 
in price from the increased exportation. 

In most houses the kitchen fire is a large one, | 
and always lighted during the day. May not the | 
heat from this fire be made to warm the whole | 
house? I think it might, by very simple means. | 
A large chamber should be left, at the back of the | 
kitchen fire, lined with fire-brick, to retain the | 
heat. To this a pipe should lead from without, | 
so as to admit the external air; then pipes, made 
either of iron or earthenware, should be laid on to 
all the passages or rooms desired to be heated; 
such pipes to be fitted with taps, so as to allow of 
being opened or closed at pleasure. Might not, in 
this way, a sufficient current of pure heated air 
be laid on to any part of the house, and be 
allowed to flow, or be turned off at pleasure? Of 
course, in the summer, it would not be required. 
On the other hand, if laid on, in the winter, to 
passages and rooms not in use, the inmates, of 
delicate health, might be protected from much ill- 
ness, by keeping up an even temperature through- 
out the house. A. B. 

*,* Modifications of such an arrangement as 
that described are not uncommon. 





Srr,—On reading the description of the pump- 
ing machinery in the Builder of the 18th ult., 
and the plan of pumps intended to be fixed 
for the raising of the sewage from the main 
drainage on the south side of the Thames, at 
Deptford-creek, it appears to me the mode will be 
very expensive. According to my long experience as 
practical engineer in pumps, I think the more 
simple the construction of pumps the better, by 
doing away with all unnecessary friction and raising 
the water at the cheapest rate. In 1855 my 
pumps were recommended to Mr. T. Jackson, by 
the Inspector General of Fortifications, at the 
Board of Ordnance, for raising the sewage from 
the deep tunnel sewer, on the north side of 
the Thames, from a shaft 80 feet deep. The 
description of my invention is as follows :—A non- 
suction gravity force pump, made with three open 
working barrels, as simple as possible, three plun- 
ger rods attached to the crank axle of the fly- 
wheel of the steam-engine, with rods at the lower 
end, work through the top of the plunger, which 
hangs on the end of the rod; thus opening and 
shutting the passage through the plunger that 
will swallow any descending substance of its own 
gravity that is not larger than the opening, which 
may be made 50 feet super. It will then be 


five of the members, among whom was one of the highest 
officers of the association.” 

I beg to say that the secretary is in error in making this 
statement, as I am in a position most distinctly to deny 
that any officer of the association sent in a design; and, 
moreover, that the two or three (not four or five) members 
of the Northern Architectural Association who did send 
in designs did so without being fully aware of the nature 
of the protest. That only two or three, out ofa society 
numbering upwards of thirty members, should respond to 
the invitation, to offer designs fora public building in their 
own more immediate locality, goes rather to show the 
general unanimity of the profession in the North, on the 
matter in question, than otherwise. 

Taomas Ouiver, Hon. Sec. 








COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


I am glad the subject of “Cottage Improve- 
ment ” is likely to be again ventilated in your 
valuable columns, especially at this time when 
cottages paying 6/. rent are about to be admitted 
to the privilege of the franchise. I need not 
advert to this subject in a sanitary point of view, 
this matter having been so often and so ably set 
forth. All must agree that the larger proportion 
of cottages in this country are so small and incon- 
venient, that it is impossible to preserve in them 
the common decencies of life. How often we find 
a man and his wife, and several children, some 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, sleeping in one 
room, and oftentimes in one bed; some at the 
foot, others at the top; or some members of the 
family sleeping in the living-room, where cooking, 
washing, and eating are performed. I have seen 
several instances where there is but one sleeping- 
room in a cottage in which from six to eight or 
nine persons rest at night. Education must be in 
a great measure useless where the children return 
home to such wretched hovels ; where vice, disease, 
and death are too often found associated in one 
small apartment. An impression seems generally 
to prevail that “money spent in building cottages 
for the poor is a bad investment.” 1 know by 
personal experience of suitable sites left for years 
unoccupied rather than that cottages (although in 
urgent demand) should be erected thereon. I was 
lately requested to look over some cottages witha 
view to their repair: they had been lately occu- 
pied, but I imagine the poor inmates had died off. 
More wretched hovels could scarcely be imagined : 
they were surrounded with stagnant water. 
One room below (in each) was paved with flint, 
and one room above approached by rotten steps. 
The roofs and windows were full of holes: no 
ceilings,—consequently the floors were rotten and 
unsafe, from being constantly saturated with wet. 
I strongly advised the removal of these hovels, aud 
suitable cottages to be erected in their stead. I 
was at once met with the universal answer, “It 
does not pay.” My object in addressing you is to 
endeavour to show the utter fallacy of this conclu- 
sion. 

Sir George Nicholls justly observes, “It is not 
a highly ornamental cottage that the labourer 
needs. What he really requires is a habitation 
sufficiently roomy and substantial for the comfort- 
able accommodation of his family.” Landed pro- 
prietors and others generally have the means in 
their own hands of obtaining the weekly rents, 
and I am prepared to show that suitable cottages 
can be erected to realize a remunerating profit for 
the capital employed for such truly benevolent 
purposes. Taking an average of sites and localities, 
adouble cottage, each one containing two living- 
rooms, with oven, wood-house, pantry, and three bed- 
rooms, can be built for 140/.,* the interest of which 
at 5 per cent. would be 7/., adding 1/. for in- 





* This is a smaller sum than our own ex would 
justify assertion. We shall be glad to e our cor- 
respondent's plan and specification, as we ‘hope before 
long to give a selection of examples.—Ep. 





surance and annual repairs: in all, 82.; or 4/. per 
annum for each cottage ; being about 1s. 6d. a week 
for each family, instead of 2s. or more per week 
now so often paid for one single room ! 

How often do we find the absence of home 
comforts driving the artisan and labourer to seek 
the excitement of the ale-house ; thus engender- 
ing those habits of intemperance unhappily "° 
prevalent around us. Nothing can be plainer, tha 
under these circumstances it will be impossible 
to carry into effect lessons concerning — 
cleanliness, and personal if the c 
habits be such as we too often find them, and the 
natural result of cramming the sexes promiscu- 
ously together in one common sleeping apartment. 
may be easily imagined, Henry Barnes. 











THE GREAT CHIMNEY AT GLASGOW. 


Mr. Duncan Macrarztane, of G w, C.E, 
and Architect, has published a description of the 
colossal chimney recently completed at Messrs. 
Townsend’s Chemical Works, Crawford-street, Port 
Dundas. It is described as being not only the 
largest structure of the kind, but the loftiest 
building in the world, excepting the Great 
Pyramid of Ghizeh, the spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral, and that of St. Stephen’s, Vienna. 
It is circular on plan. 


Total height from foundation.......... 468 feet. 
Height above ground .............e05 454 ,, 
Outside diameter at level of ground.... 32 ,, 
Outside diameter at top .............. 14 4,5 
Thickness at level of ground ........ 7_ bricks. 
Thickness a6 tOD oc ..00.ccocecseseccesce 14 


In a report on its probable stability, Mr. W. J. 
Macquorn Rankine said, “ From previous experi- 
ments on the strength of the bricks used in the 
chimney, I consider that their average resistance 
to crushing is 90 tons per square foot. I calcu- 
late that, at the level of the ground, the pressure 
on the bricks arising from the weight of the 
chimney will be about 9 tons per square foot, 
or }, of the crushing pressure. I consider that, in 
violent storms, the pressure on the bricks at the 
leewatd side of the chimney may sometimes be 
increased to be about 15 tons per square foot, 
or | of the crushing force. On these grounds, I 
am of opinion that the chimney, if executed as 
designed, will be safe against injury by crushing 
of the bricks.” On the 9th September, 1859, 
however, after a hurried construction, a violent 
storm swayed it from the perpendicular, the 
deflection produced extending to 7 feet 9 inches. 
On the 21st of the same month, and subsequent 
days, it was restored to the perpendicular by 
twelve separate sawcuts, as recommended by Mr. 
D. Macfarlane, architect, who afterwards reported, 


as did Mr. Rankine, that it was then perfectly 


safe. The highest cut was 128 feet from the top, 


and the least distance between any two cuts was 


12 feet. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


OFFERED PRIZES TO ART-STUDENTS AND ARTIST- 


WORKMEN. 1861. 
Prizes for Modelling in Clay.—The Council of the 


Architectural Museum offers three prizes of 5/. 5s., 3/. 3s. 


(given by Mr. 8. C. Hall), and 2/, 2s., as first, second, and 


third prizes, for the competitors who shall show them- 


selves most successful in designing and executing a model 
for a circular or a vesica-shaped medallion, to be executed 
in stone, of the head of the late Duke of Wellington, en- 
closed in a border of foliage or mouldings of the First or 
Middle- Pointed styles, The medallion, including the bor- 
der, to be not more than 1 foot 6 inches, nor less than 
1 foot 3 inches, in its largest diameter, and to be executed 
in high relief. 
Prizes for Metal-Work.—The Council offers two prizes 
of 5/. 5s. and 3/, 3s. as first and second prizes for the best 
specimens of a key, either Medieval or Renaissance in 
style, hammered, pierced, or punched, and not filed, and 
not more than 12 nor less than 8 inches in length, with an 
ornamental handle. Each specimen must be designed by 
the competitor. 
Prizes for Wood-Carving.—The Council offers two prizes 
of 3i, 3s. and 2/. 2s. (given by Mr. S. C. Hall), as first and 
second prizes for the best specimens of a carved oak panel, 
for one side of the binding of a Church Bible. Each panel 
must be designed by the competitor, and be 1 foot by 
8 inches in size. 
Prize for Cartoon for Painted Glass.—The Council offers 
a prize of 3/. 3s. for the most meritorious cartoon of a 
canopy-head for painted glass, supposed to surmount a 
e. The cartoon to be original in design, First or 
Middle- Pointed in style, in chalk without colour, and on 
paper, 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 8 inches in size. . 
Prize for Coloured Decoration.—The Committee of the 
Ecclesiological Society (of London) offers through the 
Council of the Architectural Museum a:prize of 5/. 5s. for 
the competitor who shali show himself most successful 
in colouring, according to his own judgment, a cast of a 
group of figures from the great hollow moulding in an 
arch of the Porte Rouge, Notre Dame, Paris. Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope will give 3/. 3s. in one or more extra prizes, if 
any works appear deserving of such reward. This being 
specially a colowr prize, the same cast for competitive 
colouration is proposed to all competitors. The candi- 
date may adopt that medium for applying his colours 
which he prefers, but he is expected to treat the panel as 
an 
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from this panel will be supplied, the set acetate 

of the Ar Museum, at 5s. 
each, at the Museum, or by pa: of 2s. extra for pack- 
ing and case. Duplicate casts will beallowed. TheCom- 
mittee of the Ecclesiological Society will itself adjudicate. 








DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
STAIRCASE, PUBLIC BUILDING—FEES. 


Art the Wandsworth police-court, on. the 29th ult., Mr. 
George Myers, builder, of Lambeth, appeared to a sum- 
mons at the instance of Mr. A. J.. Hiscocks, district sur- 
veyor, to show cause why he had not complied with a 
** notice of irregularity,” served on him, directing him to 
build a stone staircase instead of a wooden one, at 
the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, on Wandsworth- 


common. 
The case was heard Mr. Ingham, who made an 


order for it to be done within the space of two months, 


and to pay the costs and expenses. A summons for fees 
was also heard at the same time for three separate build- 
ings on the same premises, of one story in height, and 
ten squares in area. The objection urged was, that the 
fees were not rightly charged. Firstly, that they were 
only additional buildings to the main building, and should 
only be charged as half fees. Secondly, that one story 
buildings, not exceeding four squares, were to be charged 
15s. and not 30s., and therefore that the charge for one- 
story buildings, which do exceed four squares, should be 
15s., with 2s. 6d. for every additional square. 

Mr. Ingham decided, as to the first objection, that it was 
absurd to say they should be charged only at half fees, as 
they were distinct and separate buildings ; and as to the 
second objection, the lowest scale of fee appeared to be 
limited to buildings within four squares; and, when ex- 
ceeding the four squares, the higher scale of fee was to be 
charged. The fees were rightly charged, and must be 
paid, with costs. 

It was stated that Mr. Myers did not raise the objection, 
but acted under orders from the architect of the building. 








THE PROGRESS OF BIRMINGHAM. 


For the first time during the last eight years, 
building operations in Birmingham show a ten- 
dency towards increase on previous years, as ap- 
pears from the following return, quoted in the 
local Journal :— 


Houses Erected. 
LOGO Se occ cvecteete rec cceet cesses 3,000 
1853 . 2,784 
1854.... 2,219 
1855.... 1,253 
1856 803 
1857 612 
1358 605 
1859 689 





Over-speculation is thought to have had some- 
thing to do with this, and a depressed state of 


trade is partially involved in it; but the principal | 
cause, it is said, is the growing desire to build in | 


the suburbs, and beyond the limits of the borough. 


In fact, on several sides of the town, pretty large | 
towns—such as Handsworth or Harborne, and. 
away by Aston—are rising into existence ; and in| 


almost every direction workshops, manufactories, 
and dwellings, which are not included in the 


borough surveyor’s return, are either erected or | 
in course of erection. The details for the last | 


three years are as under :-— 





1857, 1858. 1859. 
OR. gid naseceniencases ew Gs 
COINS 5 in sass okcccscice are eee 1 
SOE sc esin sp peneiie vo Waa 0 3 1 
WONG Ss 5400 s00606 cenece 1 2 4 
Manufactories ............ 7 4 7 
Warehouses ace 5 12 
Workshops .......... ve 24 32 
New Shop Fronts.......... 54 46 23 
GORI 6 o.sic's bccn ceewsccs 0 8 8 
DESICRORSOE . « sccicdeinccececs 0 0 2 
Miscellaneous. ..........00. 21 3 0 
Alterations and additions .. 29 23 43 





Pooks Received. 


The Pilgrim in the Holy Land; or, Palestine, 
Past and Present. By the Rev. H.S. Oszorn, 
A.M. London: James Hogg & Sons. 


Mr. Osporn is an American “ pilgrim,” being | 


professor of natural science in Roanoke College, 
Salem, U.S. The present cheap and handsome 
little volume is a condensed reprint of his recently 
published work on Palestine. The narrative, it 
appears, has only been divested of such portions 
as are more immediately interesting to the man 
of seience and the Biblical scholar, or references to 
parts of the tour unconnected with the main 
subject. The substance of a large volume, pub- 
lished in America, at a high price, is thus brought 
into an accessible form. A variety of views from 
photographs and good drawings also illustrates 
the new volume. The hallowed associations of 
the Holy Land naturally sway every Christian 
imagination, and more especially, if we mistake 
not, that of many of our American cousins, who 
even regard “the old country” itself in which 
their forefathers dwelt asa place for pilgrimage. 
It was to be therefore, that Professor 
Osborn might be even too enthusiastic in his 


reverence for many questionable antiquities 
with which Palestine is studded. So far from 
this being the case, however, an intelligent dis- 
crimination and moderation seem to be observed 
throughout ; and we find little here of that thick 
and thin extolment which many doubtful memo- 
rials of sacred history sometimes receive from 
“pilgrims” to the Holy Land. The narrative is 
well and pleasantly indited, and is likely to 
become popular. 








Miscellanen, 


THz Wortuine Surveyrorsure.—The Local 
Board of Health have reappointed Mr. Charles 
Hide surveyor to the board. There were twenty- 
three applicants for the office. 

Proposed Bripee Across THE MERSEY.— 
The Board of Admiralty have presented to Parlia- 
ment a report against the plan of constructing a 
railway bridge across the river Mersey, near 
Cuerdley, between Warrington and Runcorn, 
which forms part of the London and North- 
Western Railway Bill, No.3. The line of road 
which at present crosses the Mersey lowest down 
the river is that of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, near Warrington, 
about seven miles above Runcorn. The Admiralty 
state that the line of railway now proposed is to 
cross the river Mersey about four miles below the 
present crossing of the main line, with a headway 


— 


DaMaGe TO THE SovrH-Western New 
Sration.—The new railway station attached to 
the terminus in the Waterloo-road was partially 
destroyed by the gale of the 7th. The workmen 
engaged in the erection of the new station (in 
Vine-street) which is intended as the terminus of 
the new Yeovil and Exeter line now in course of 
construction, had been obliged to suspend labour, 
and most of them had left the works. About 
half an hour afterwards a tremendous crash was 
heard, and it was discovered that the whole of the 
framing, which had been erected only about a 
week, had come down, carrying away with it 
in its fall four or five lofty portions of the 
brickwork : it was at first feared that the arches 
upon which it was erected were also coming 
down. 

PRoPposEeD ArT GALLERY FOR MANCHESTER.— 
Touching the proposition to erect an Art Gallery 
in that city, a meeting was held on Monday to 
consider the ways and means, The idea is to raise 
a sum of 100,000/. for the erection and mainte- 
nance of a free institution which shall be farnished 
by private donations of works of art, and by the 
loan of such pictures, marbles, &c., as can be 
obtained from the Government. The great land- 
owners of the county, including Lord Derby, Lord 
Ellesmere, Lord Wilton, and Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, have promised their support for the insti- 
tution, which has been inaugurated by Mr. Thos. 
Fairbairn, who at the meeting read the following 
laconic letter from a friend whose name he did 





of only 18 feet above high-water mark. They | not disclose :—%* My dear Tom,—lI have read your 
recommend the constructing of a lofty bridge | letter, and I am going to doit. Put me down 
over the Mersey at Runcorn. On this subject 1,000/. for the honour and glory of my native 
the report says: “It has, however, been pointed | town.” 
out to their lordships, that if another crossing of| THe Grascow ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—An 
the Mersey be required it might be effected at a | extraordinary meeting of this society was held on 
site near Runcorn, where the banks of the river Monday before last, in the Scottish Exhibition- 
are high, and where a railway bridge might cross | rooms, Bath-street, Mr. T. C. Gregory in the chair. 
without the necessity of opening spans.” The minutes of last meeting having been read, and 
Gas Companrges.—In the United Kingdom 991 | several new members elected, Mr. Salmon, president 
cities and towns are furnished with gas. Of these of the society, after a speech of considerable 
ninety-five are supplied by municipal corporations | length, moved, “That a committee of the Archi- 
or private individuals, and 896 by trading com- | tectural Society be appointed to examine and 
panies. In Scotland 149 towns are lighted with-| report upon the stained glass which has recently 
out, and eight with, special Acts of Parliament. | been fitted up in the great west window of the 
In Ireland fifty-two towns are lighted without, | cathedral of Glasgow, as to its merits as a work of 
and four towns with, special Acts of Parliament. | art, and also to its suitability in design, character, 
In England 533 towns are lighted without, and | and colour with the building; and also as to the 
| 150 with, Acts of Parliament. The sum expended | manner which they may consider best for making 
by the 896 gas companies in England, Ireland, | it, and the other windows when they are put in, a 
and Seotland, amounts to 25,041,309/., and by | means of professional study and instruction, if 
the private individuals and corporations on the | found worthy of such a high position.” The motion 
remaining: ninety-five gas works to 2,114,505/.,| having been seconded, a lengthened discussion 
being a total of 27,155,814/. A ton of English | followed. An amendment was moved that, in the 
gas coal will yield 9,000 cubic feet of gas, 14 ewt.| present state of our information on the subject, 
of coke, ten gallons of tar, and ten gallons of | Mr. Salmon’s motion is premature. The motion 
/ammoniacal liquor, while the light from each | was carried; after which the following gentlemen 
ton is equal to 420lbs. of sperm candles. A ton of | were appointed as the committee :— Messrs. Charles 
Scotch cannel will yield 11,500 cubic feet of gas,| Wilson, James Graham, John Burnet, Alex. 
10 ewt. of coke, 14 gallons of tar, and 14 gallons | Thomson, James Boucher, Thomas Gildard, Alex. 
| of ammoniacal liquor, while the light is equal to| Watt, Campbell T. Bowie, David Haire, John 
| 820lbs. of sperm candles; and a ton of Boghead Honeyman, Thos. M‘Guffie, and James Salmon. 
|eannel (the Torbane mineral) will give, when | Tur Dupiey AsyLUM For THE Brinp.—The 
| manufactured into gas, light equal to 1,950lbs. of new “Earl of Dudley,” late Lord Ward, has in- 
| sperm candles. The quantity of gas manufactured augurated his new earldom by the building 
|annually exceeds twenty-five thousand millions of of an asylum for those persons who may lose 
| cubic feet.—Flintoff’s Statistics of Gas Lighting. | their sight while employed in his collieries. Over 
| Srarmvep Grass Winpows.—At the last meet- | the cavity of the chief stone was placed the follow- 
‘ing but one of the Liverpool Architectural So- | ing inscription, engraved on a brass plate:—“ The 
|ciety, Mr. Frank Howard made some observa- | corner stone of this building, erected for the col- 
tions as to the applicability of stained glass win- | lecting together under one roof, and for the com- 
dows to the buildings in which they were erected. fort and consolation, of those who have lost their 
He was desirous of having an architectural opinion eyesight in the working of the Dudley limestone 
as to how far figures represented either on glass caverns, was laid by the Earl of Dudley, Dudley 
or in sculpture were to be reduced to an architec- | Castle, William Baron Ward, of Birmingham, the 
‘tural character, as if they were built in bricks 28th day of February, 1860. Richard Smith, 
and mortar. He should like to know the opinion mine agent of the Dudley estate, to whose sugges- 
of the architectural profession as to whether the tion the institution owes its origin. William 
character of the subjects delineated on stained Rourne, architect; J. Hartland, W. Walker, 
glass windows should accord in style with the | builders. Dimidiwm capti qui bene capit habet.” 
structures in which they were placed; and he| The institution is intended to accommodate 26 
therefore asked for criticisms of a cartoon which | families, each family being farnished with a 
he had prepared, and which he maintained was | suite of five rooms and out-houses. There will 
suited to an ecclesiastical edifice without reference | also be an infants’, boys’, and girls’ school, capable 
to the style of architecture in which that building | of accommodating together about 150 children. 
might be erected. He referred tothe most severe | A school-master’s residence will be attached to 





style of architecture, the Parthenon, admitting of 
the most life-like sculpture, the Elgin marbles, 
the Eleanor crosses of the most graceful statues, 
the sepulchral monuments down to the time of 
Edward III., the most exquisite angels, support- 
ing the heads of the knights and ladies thereon. 
He might also refer to the paintings on the walls 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, called the ‘Painted 
Chamber,” and the general freedom admitted in 
Gothic ornament; and asked why the designer 
of stained glass should be limited to a greater 
degree of stiffness and less living character than 








was required in any other instance. 


the school, and at a little distance a chapel and 
minister’s house will be erected. A laundry, sick- 
ward, and conveniences for a surgeon, form part 
of the scheme. The block of buildings oecupies 
three sides of a quadrangle, and the whole is en- 
closed by a low wall and ornamental palisadings, 
the entrance being through an iron gateway, to 
which is attached a porter’s lodge. In the centre 
of the east side is a tower, in which is constructed 
a large tank for supplying water. The material 
of the various buildings is red and white sandstone, 
supplied from his lordship’s quarries, and the style 
is Early Decorated Gothic. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—At the 
fortnightly meeting of this society, held on Wednes- 
day evening, the 7th, the chair was occupied by 
the president, Mr. H. P. Horner. A letter was 
received from Mr. M‘Gowen, clerk to the Health 
Committee, acknowledging the receipt of the 
society’s communication on the proposed by-laws, 
and expressing the readiness of the committee to 
do all they could to meet the wishes of the society, 


Worxmen’s Instirurz.—On Thursday even- 
ing, the 8th, a lecture was delivered at 34, York- 
road, Lambeth, in connection with the Workmen’s 
Institute and Benefit Clubs, by the Rev. E. 
Monro (incumbent of Harrow Weald, Middlesex), 
on “The Life of John Howard, with the Present 
and Past of our Prisons in England.” Mr. St. Leger 
Glyn occupied the chair. 

Rascats AMONG THE REapERS.—A remarkable 





consistent with the interests of the public. The 
paper for the month was read by Mr. J. Justen, 
being a continuation of his paper ‘On the Roman- 
esque of Germany,” illustrated with diagrams and 
lates. 

5 Nsw Baptist Cuapet at OrpHaM.—The Bap- 
tist church and congregation worshipping in 
Manchester-street, Oldham, under the pastoral 
care of the Revs. John Birt and J. W. Ashworth, 
are about to erect a new chapel in King-street. 
Several architects were invited to submit designs 
in competition, and the committee have selected 
the design of Mr. H. J. Paull, of Burnley, who 
was the architect for the new college at Rawdon. 
The chapel will be in brick, with stone dressings, 
and the front will face Union-street. It is de- 
signed to accommodate 1,000 persons, and the 
works are to be commenced forthwith. 

FigvrE Weavine By ELectriciry.—This re- 
markable invention is attracting increased atten- 
tion. A long description of its peculiarities was 
given to the Society of Arts, by Mr. Le Neve 
Foster, the secretary; and from the discussion 
which followed it appears that practical men, 


trial has just been concluded, in Leipsic, says the 
Morning Herald, namely, that of a Dr. Lindner, 

rofessor in the university of that town, who has 
Soon convicted of the crime of stealing and muti- 
lating some of the books and MSS, in the public 


one, but not disproportionate to the aggravated 
nature of his crime—six years’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour! Let the delinquents in the British 
Museum Reading-room take warning in time by 
this example, since the law in this country is quite 
as severe as that of Saxony with respect to such 
offences. 

THE Pusiic INSTITUTIONS OF THE METROPOLIS. 
—The select committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the best means of 
throwing open the public institutions of the metro- 
polis to the working classes, and extending their 
usefulness, have met. Sir J. Trelawny was in the 
chair. Sir Roderick Murchison was called. He spoke 
of the advantages which the delivery of gratuitous 
lectures to the working classes, by the professors 
connected with the Geological Institution in 
Jermyn-street had produced. Professor Huxley 


though differing as to details, view it as one which | gave similar evidence to that of Sir R. Murchison. 


will effect a great change. The inventor claims 


Dr. Gray, of the Natural History Department of 


the following as the results of his invention :—1st. | the British Museum, was next examined. He re- 
The great facility with which, in a very short | commended the opening of a Museum of National 


time, and with precision, reductions of the pattern 
may be obtained on the fabric by means of the 


Duplicates in the east end of London. Mr. J. 
Whitmore, machinist, gave evidence as to the 


varying velocity with which the pattern may be | desirability of opening the public institutions in 


passed under the teeth. 


2nd. That without | the evening, with illustrated lectures of a simple 


changing the mounting of the loom or the pattern, | and popular kind. 


fabrics thinner or thicker can be produced by 


Tue American Ort Sprtves.—An exceedingly 


changing the number of the weft, and making a | plentiful and profitable spring of petroleum, or 
corresponding change in the movement of the | “rock oil,” as it has been called, has been got by 
pattern. 3rd. The loom and its mounting remain | artesian boring, as a venture, in Oil Creek, Phila- 


unchanged, the design may be changed in a few | delphia. 


Under a lease in May last, a Mr. Drake 


minutes by the substitution of another metallised | commenced sinking an artesian well for salt, oil, 


paper having a different pattern. 4. The power 
of getting rid of any part of the design, if re- 
quired, and of modifying the pattern. M. Bonelli 
gives calculations by way of comparison between 
the old and the new systems, showing an immense 
saving of expense by means of his invention. 
Fatmoutu Docks.—The chief stone of the 
new docks for Falmouth has just been laid. 
“The works now actually in progress,” says the 
Cornish Telegraph, “comprise a breakwater run- 
ning out from Bar Point (1,400 feet in length) in 
a north-easterly direction, defending the harbour 
within from the sea, This breakwater is to have 
a white light at its end. Call this the eastern 
end. From the point leave a wide channel for 
entrance and you get toa northern breakwater, 
1,520 feet long, with a white light also at its ex- 
tremity. Thus, on each side the channel leading 
to the basin, is a white light. These break- 
waters, with walls on the land side and on the 
western side, enclose an area of forty-two acres, 
with a uniform depth of 18 feet at low-water 
spring tides. On the land or Pendennis end of 
the 1,400-feet breakwater there will be transit 
sheds, workshops, and stores ; and stretching along 
the south side of the harbour (its most sheltered 
side) will be a gridiron, 400 feet by 60 feet, and 
five graving docks from the west, or Falmouth 
side, towards the east, or St. Anthony Point side. 
An entrance, 80 feet wide, conducts into a float- 
ing dock of fourteen acres, which lies on the 
west or Falmouth side of the tidal harbour. This 
is to be 700 feet from west to east, and 880 feet 
from north to south, with transit sheds on its 
northern and southern sides, and a jetty running 
out from the middle of the south end, dividing 
the floating dock for half its length of 880 feet 
into halves. The total length of the works from 
east to west is 2,200 feet.” 

Att Saints’ Cuvicu, Norrinc-niin.—Sir: A 
few weeks ago it was stated in your columns that 
this church would be opened in the course of a few 
months. At that time there was some probability 
of the consecration taking place at an early date. 
We regret, however, to state that the negotiations 
then pending have from some cause or other since 
been broken off, and it is more than probable that, 
owing to the indifference of the inhabitants of the 
locality on this matter in particular and on church 
matters generally, All Saints’ will not be finished 
at an early date, unless the West London Pro- 
testant Institute takes the matter in hand.— 

A and B. 


or anything which might turn up. Boring 
through 47 feet of gravel and 22 feet of shale 
rocks, with occasional small apertures in it, he 
struck, in August, a large opening, not yet ex- 
plored as to depth or area, but filled with coal oil, 
somewhat mixed with both water and gas. A 
small pump on hand brought up from 400 to 500 
gallons of oil a day. An explosion soon blew it 
up. One of three times its size and power was 
put in its place, and during the first four days 
threw up 5,000 gallons of oil; 1,250 gallons per 
day, or one galion per minute for twenty hours 
fifty minutes per day. The oil, as raised, was 
worth 80 cents a gallon, which produced the large 
income of 1,800 dollars per day for four successive 
days, and so the matter goes on, yielding about 
one gallon per minute during working time. 
A large company, called the “Consolidated Rock 
Oil Company,” with a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, 
has been formed in New York, to buy and work 
the oil lands, 





TENDERS 
For alterations and additions to the Town Hall, Salford. 
Mr. James Evans, Borough Surveyor. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Thomas Taylor, Manchester :— 


Bowdon, Edwards, & Foster ..#6,175 0 0 
Bramall (John)..........++e0e08 6,097 0 0 
PARRY... ci posebscsassassencses 5,844 0 0 
DOW oie cicsdeneebates sses 5,838 0 0 
Diatasn Be OG iis isis cc csdvecce 5,790 0 0 
POPE: fo casas Shwe Cease wend 5,740 0 0 
Southern & Co.® ....ccccsecece 5,625 0 0 
Bramall (Samuel).............. 5 0 0 


5,538 
* Accepted in consequence of allowing a larger sum for 
old materials. 


For mansion-house, Cheswick, near Berwick-on-Tweed. 
First estimates for carcass. Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect, 
Alnwick :— 





J. & W. Wilson, Newcastle ....£3,400 0 0 
J. Bryson, Spittal Spa.......... 3,314 8 0 
Russel & Fairbairn, Berwick (ac- 

CO dis cease usecase ssss 3,138 0 © 
Cuthbertson & Renton, Tweed- 

PE ETE PT Le LPP CTE 3,121 0 0 
G. & W. Craik, Tweedmouth .. 2,353 0 0 





For enlargement of Ranby House, Notts. Mr. Goddard, 
architect, Lincoln :— 


Liller & Son, Retford.......... £1,125 0 0 
TO TACO noi cdc oc ccee 1,100 0 0 
WOR, BANOO. obs oc iesvecbdecee 940 0 0 





For villas at Thorpe, near Norwich, for Mr. G. Chaplin 
Mr. John Daymond Ellis, architect, Norwich :— 
R. W. Leyton 








oN es ovesdcé ves «+. €1,025 15 0 
DEW. GMOS Sib o hosvcduccectes 1,016 0 0 
Simms & Poyson............. - 1,000 0 0 
Plummer & Bloom....... 965 0 0 
Thos. Brooks oes GL 0 0 
James Worman (accepted) .... 898 0 0 


library. The sentence passed upon him is a severe | M 


For the erection of two houses in Cradle-court, Red- 
Cross-street. Messrs. Wigg, Son, & Oliver, architects. 
Quantities not supplied :— 

Mustoe .......cccecccscccsceses £899 0 0 


Ring & Stanger ..........+...-. 866 0 © 
Pritchard ..... oekeen enuabauenes 810 0 0 
eerste. OTTER TLC TT TERE OT TT | ae, 
WE ‘Nededeshecnc vac ceensen sine. gee Ae 2 





For farm-house at Puttenham, near Tring, for the Rev. 

James Williams. Mr. Frederick Gotto, architect :— 
James Ball, Tring ............-. £679 18 0 
Geo. Cooper, Ayles' covesces, Oe &.¢ 
James Andrews, Tring.......... 617 0 0 
Messrs. Hanover, Tring ........ 59515 0 
Edwin Smith, Tring ............ 545 0 0 


For alterations and repairs to No. 51, Red Cross-street. 





essrs. Wigg, Son, & Oliver, of Bedford-row, architects. 
Quantities not supplied :— 
Ring & Stanger ...... seceeeeeee £570 0 0 
Henshaw ..... Crecceeceesereese 520 0 0 
° 5140 0 
492 0 0 
486 0 0 








For the re-instatement of Park House, Buckhurst-hill, 
Essex, for Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie. Mr. J. H. Rowley, 


architect :— 

VOY oscccere coves one vecene +++. 4195 0 O 
Se OPO 190 0 0 
Ph in dsneknsscesanadaavseen 188 0 0 
Burrowes ..... wanockdnen ésdeays 186 0 0 

weener cocncescccensecececsee. San. | .8 
Salter (accepted)....... ead onaces 175 0 0 





For constructing a Swiss rifle-butt for the 16th rifle 
corps (Middlesex), Whitton Dean :— 





Jacklin .... oceee 148 10 0 
Pearman 145 0 0 
WEED a5 se sees 14210 6 
Beauchamp .......csceesseee ose M4 Q 6 
Hancock ...... Sierennceheseace 135 17 6 
WML Sbbb Sowncnce cecdebeegevata imt* 7 3 
Baker ...... eoeeereceereresceeys 125 0 0 
TR cv ovavccdctovtesssccasscoce 115 0 0 
BROT E reer erry Peper rrr es 106 4 0 
SNES. 006. cs. bens ev scasaane'se 104 0 0 

WE sg cckcecens cadvadeckheees 9917 0 
RUMI. a5 5c paaycsucnsessjuss ae: SS 





For rifle butts, &c. for 5th company Warwickshire 
Volunteer Rifle Corps (Warwick and Leamington). Mr. 
G. T. Robinson, architect :— 

















! 
E | Estimate for | Redaction 
s #5 works if com-jallowed for a 
52> menced imme-jdelay of two 
g oS diately. months. 
me 
“ay Fike ee eS # s. a. 
MU is ca pweunved 25 0 1,320 0 0 30 0 0 
OOO Sicaccsendes 12 0 1,100 0 0 50 0 0 
Orton & Child _ 950 0 0 20 0 0 
A See 8 6 935 0 0 75 0 6 
WAGs siesesce 15 0 930 0 0 134 0 0 
Hardwick & Son 8 0 880 0 0 _ 
C..& G. Hart...... 10 0 840 0 0 20 0 6 
1, RE 7 0 83515 0 - 
SO “Sb esb nk oacues 25 0 805 0 0 25 0 0 
Gascoyne.......... 10 0 7 0 0 10 0 0 
PAIR vs nncedsepiee 7 0 749 8 2 o~— 
F - 745 0 0 - 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. M.—Bishop of L.—E. T. B.—Mr. P.—R. R. (thanks).—E. H. R.— 
H. B.—* Hope.”—G. R. C.—F. W. 8.—E. L. T. (in type).— W. H. V. 8. — 
E. FE. M.—Sir C. M. G.— Observer.—Voice from the Bench.—C. and L.— 
H. C. (neither would answer). 


Erratvm.—In quotation as to Soane from “ Memorials of Worker” 
p. 143, read,—(he built) “‘ many structures for the Government whicu 
Time’s erasing fingers, helped by Sir Charles Barry, have sponged ou!.” 
Gaz” NOTICE.—All Communications respect - 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should le 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All othe 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should le 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published, price 6d. or 1s. in hoards, 


NJ EMORIALS of WORKERS: the Past 
to encourage the Present. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, 
Anthor of “‘ Town Swamps and Social Bridges,” &c. 

“Memorials of Workers’ is a meritorious address, intended by the 
author exy ly to “g- every man who is toiling to improve 
himself, and to benefit others,”— Leader. 

“Mr. Godwin’s little volume, small as it is, will worthily take it: 
place in that class of practical literature to which it belongs.”—/llus- 
trated News, 

“ It was a worthy object the lecturer had in view, and his lecture 
will serve effectually to promote it. We heartily wish it an extensive 
circulation.” — Literary Gazette. 

a Much information is embodied in a very narrow compass.”— 
Critic. 

“ A book like this put into the hands of a youth with any aspiring 
impalses could not fail to do good : its influence on any reader woul 
be an elevating one,—a great thing.”— Chatham News. 

London: HARDWICKE, ily and at the Office of 
“ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 








R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 
CONSULTING SURVEYOR, late of STAINSBY-ROAD 
Has taken Offices at 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS ,"ENCHURCH-STREET, E.C, 
he continu _tvadvise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 


LANS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 


SPECIFICATIONS, &ec, &. PREPARED (or copied) for t 











he 
PROFESSION ; or d; by Mr. WILLIAM 
MARSHALL, Architect and Surveyor, 5, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
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